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Part One 


Wonderin g 


Refl ections on Reflections 


of Reflections 


by Jane Schorre 


with calligraphy by Chen Zhongsen 


Preface 


When the time came for a critical reading of Wondering, | turned to 
my friend and teacher, Carrin Dunne, whose clear-sighted grasp of 
Yijing is the result of many years of intimacy with it, in both its mantic 
and philosophical aspects. She generously agreed to my request, and 
eventually my manuscript passed the Dunne test. When asked, she 
began to write a foreword. But Carrin didn't know when to stop. She 
kept on writing until she had her own book, Wandering. While | had 
intentionally ignored meanings of the individual lines and trigrams of 
each hexagram, in order to avoid drowning in their complexity, she 
dove right into them to sink or swim. What is more, she even braved 
the moving lines, and in doing so discovered the interacting patterns 
of ‘foursomes’ and a refreshingly original approach to Yijing. With her 
singular wealth of knowledge and wisdom she has woven an elegant 
kaleidoscopic view of Yijing as a whole, rich in psychological and 
Spiritual meaning these lines hold for her. As she wrote, it became 
clear our two works belong together because of the way they com- 
plete and augment each other. | am honored to publish with her. 


| would also like to express deep gratitude: 


To Chen Zhongsen, who makes these pages come alive with the 
energy of his beautiful calligraphy. Zhongsen knows these ancient 
Seal style characters as well as anyone could, having spent a lifetime 
with them as a seal carver. His art also embraces brush calligraphy, 
watercolor painting, and incredible microcarving. A fine musician, he 
also plays both flute and erhu. 


To Annette Sanford, for her adept help with my writing style — lending 
grace to some awkward spots. And to her brother, my husband Barth, 
for his encouragement through the many years this endeavor has 
taken. And finally to Jane Knauth, for her help and her patience with 
us. 


About pinyin: 


If the Chinese words here look Strange to you, it is because they are 
given in pinyin, currently the more or less accepted way of 
alphabetizing the language. Keep in mind that Chinese words are 
pictorial images with sounds attached to them and that the many 
different systems devised through the years to apply our alphabet to 
them are only keys to pronouncing those sounds. | use pinyin here 
because it is the System used in China and because it seems to offer 
better clues to pronunciation. This means only that you will find 
familiar words, like | Ching and Tao, look like Yijing and Dao. Familiar 
names, like Chuang Tsu and Lao Tsu, look like Zhuangzi and Laozi. 
The one exception | have made is for the venerable Confucius, 
whose name in that form seems solidly fixed in our Western minds. 
Even Chinese translators will use Confucius rather than a pinyin 
equivalent, Kongzi or Kong Fuzi 


First take up the words, 

Ponder their meaning, 

Then the fixed rules reveal themselves, 
But if you are not the right man 

The meaning will not manifest itself to you. 


From the Da Zhuan 
Tr. Wilhelm/Baynes 


Introduction 


What is Yijing? 


It has been said that the content of Yijing, the Book of Changes, is 
probably a melange of archaic wisdom, mythology, folklore, magical 
ritual and subtle, philosophical thinking. Given this, along with its 
immense age, it is amazing that we find as much cohesiveness there 
as we do. Perhaps this strange mixture is what gives it its value. It 
definitely contributes to the ambivalence and ambiguity we find there. 
But, in addition to ambivalence and ambiguity, we also find evidence 
of the keen perception, wit and poetic thinking of the ancient Chinese. 


The pure, abstract form of Yijing lends itself to many different uses, as 
varying contents are read into it. Originally it was probably a system 
of divination based on observation of the patterns of nature. Its 
primary uses have been as an oracle and a book of wisdom. In 
divination, it has been used as a way to fathom the very will of 
heaven. Its diverse interpretations have included the philosophical, 
mathematical, sociological, psychological, political and mystical. It 
became a moral handbook for Confucianists. It became a cosmology 
in the Han dynasty. It has been presented in as differing ways as an 
alchemical process of self-cultivation and a calendar. Joseph 


Campbell has said that Yijing is “a kind of geometry of mythology. . . It 
tells of the readiness of time and the art of moving with its tides, 
rocking with the waves, and is the most important statement 
remaining to us of that aspect of ancient Chinese thought which 
relates the individual to the order of the outer world.” 


The beauty here is that all of these approaches are applicable. Yijing 
seems to welcome them all. There are two reasons. First, it is about 
the abstract relationships underlying all events, which can have 
validity in any circumstance. And secondly, the ambiguity of its 
symbols allows for numerous levels of interpretation, as well as the 
projection of our own Subjective content into them in order to find 
what we are looking for. Furthermore, when arranged in different 
patterns, or interpreted in the light of different traditions, they take on 


new meaning. They welcome consideration from multiple points of 
view. 


A personal search for meaning. . . 


Zhuangzi, that old Chinese rascal, whose writings are second only to 
Laozi when it comes to the notion of Dao, calls the classics “the 
worn out footprints of sages of the past.” They are made by shoes, 
but they are not the shoes themselves. We can follow in the 
footsteps, but we must do so in our own shoes. That is what | have 
tried to do here. This is all about my own journey, and nothing else. 
It is presented in all humility - meant only for musing and perhaps 
sometimes amusing. 


My Yijing journey actually began more than thirty years ago when | 
found in a used bookstore a copy of the Wilhelm/Baynes translation. 
At that time, my fascination with all things Chinese -- which has to be 
innate in me -- was truly beginning to sprout as a result of the new 
interest in my life: Taijiquan. Yijing intrigued me. It was wonderfully 
mysterious. | liked the book, the way it looked and the way it felt 
when | held it, but it made little sense to me. My interest was whetted 
by what little | understood in the forward by C.G. Jung and the 
introduction by Richard Wilhelm. | read some in the Ten Wings and 
occasionally found words that seemed to resonate with something 
within me, though | did not understand them. | read the cryptic texts 
of the hexagrams and was bewildered because they seemed to hold 
an important message just beyond my grasp. | tried consulting it as 
an oracle, and almost invariably received messages that seemed to 
be amazingly to the point. When used as an oracle, | felt the 
ambiguous answers evoked from within me answers that seemed to 
come from the book. It was a wonderful mystery to enjoy having on 
my bookshelf. And | wondered a lot about it as | worked with it and 
Played with it. | felt that if its secret code could be broken, it might 
reveal answers to the great mysteries of being. That book is still on 
my bookshelf, and | still like it, the way it looks and the way it feels 
when | hold it, even though it shows the wear of those thirty years — 
as | do. Through the years | have spent quite a bit of time with it, 
along with several other translations and books about Yijing | have 
Collected — and even read. And today, though | have learned some 
about Yijing, it remains a wonderful mystery to enjoy having on my 
bookshelf. 


| have to confess that | often feel lost i 
most of the texts and their interpretations based on the trigrams and 
individual lines. | become Overwhelmed by the complexity of 
symbolic meanings foreign to me. Where | am looking for order and 
simplicity, | often find the Opposite. But several years ago, two 
breakthrou 


attempt to make some sense of Yijing for myself. The first of these 
breakthrou 


realized that the English translations we fi 
insufficient Substitutes for t 


So with the Paired hexag 
names providing Substance 


nd are usually rather 
he real names — the Chinese characters. 
rams providing form and their Chinese 
, | began my Yijing journey. 


My journey involves 
Yijing, what | find in 


there. Through thousands of years it 
nically as the Culture of China developed. 
ken-or-egg relationship -- Yijing growing 


out of Chinese culture while influencing, perhaps even determining to 
some extent, that culture. The lines, the basic Yijing, may have been 
drawn some 5000 years ago. According to legend, they were 
discovered by the mythical figure, Fuxi, who is supposed to have lived 
in the second millennium B.c. 


The basic lines, along with inscriptions on the Shang oracle bones 
and shells and the Zhou bronzes, are the oldest Chinese writing we 
have. This being true, when the written texts elaborating them began 
to appear about 1000 B.c., there already existed a living, oral tradition 
thousands of years old. And today we have in and around the written 
Classic a collection built over many more thousands of years. The 
earliest texts may have been poetry based on the mythology or 
folklore of a very ancient agricultural culture, as there are no sea 
images in Yijing. And through time there have been many variations 
of the order or arrangement of the hexagrams. 


The text of Yijing developed through the centuries as it was 
transmitted both orally and in written form. The variation most familiar 
to us today, the Zhouyi with its accompanying text, is credited to King 

Wen and his grandson the Duke of Zhou, at the time of the founding 
of the Zhou Dynasty (c.1100 B.C.). Definitely of a venerable age. And 
the commentaries, the Ten Wings, are just that, commentaries and 
interpretations, some of which are attributed to Confucius or his 
school (c. 500 B.c.). By that time the symbols and their names were 
already remote and mysterious. Whether these men actually were the 
authors is really a moot question. What is important is that Yijing, as 
we know it today, was compiled through thousands of years by great 
minds and it has been a source of inspiration to great minds 
throughout those years. It has certainly passed the test of time. While 
it is immensely ancient, it remains timeless, a multilayered collection 
of ancient treasures of the intellectual and spiritual tradition of China. 
In the order of their age these layers are: 


¢ The graphic symbols -- the lines (gua). This is what it is all about. 

¢ The names of the symbols. 

¢ Divinatory terms -- Yuan, heng, li, zhen. One or more of these 
ambivalent characters accompany exactly half of the hexagrams. 


They are probably vestiges of a system so archaic that today we 

have no way of knowing their original significance. They may refer 
to the natural process of origin, development, maturity and 
outcome, or the times of germination, growth, fruition and harvest. 

¢ The texts for the sixty-four hexagrams, each as a whole as well 
as a sequence in six stages. These are presented not as precise 
concepts, but more as poetic imagery. 

¢ The commentaries, which are about Yijing, explaining, 

interpreting and elaborating on the imagery of the texts. 


A tapestry of symbols . . . 


When we enter into Yijing, we discover an interweaving of ancient 
symbols patterned with elegant simplicity and mathematical accuracy. 
There are the lines - the bones of Yijing. There are the Chinese 


names -- the flesh of Yijing. And there are the poetic texts -- the 
breath of Yijing. 


When we speak of s 
than their obvious 

and leading beyon 
fathom. They have 
forms to allude to t 
experience, each sy 
concepts, but si 
levels of knowin 
direct us along 


ymbols, we mean words or images implying more 
meaning, carrying with them intuitive messages, 
d linear thinking to notions we can never fully 
been called images to present the imageless, 
he formless. On different levels of thought and 
mbol has different meanings. They are not fixed 
gns pointing out diverse paths leading to different 
g, while retaining their essential message. They can 
a pathway connecting the world of the senses and the 
world of spiritual insight. Their allusions are both explicit and implicit. 
The power of symbols is in their ability to simultaneously evoke, 


express and represent extremely personal as well as communal 
perceptions. 


dreams. Given these j 


rean n response to questions about a particular life 
Situation, our vision is 


Somehow shifted so that we are able to see in 


a new light. Finding our way into these secrets requires intuition and 
feeling as well as thought. We have to allow each symbol to reveal its 
own clustered motifs. 


Importance of relationship. . . 


Like threads in a tapestry, the symbols of Yijing in themselves are not 
as important as how they are related -- how they come together to 
form the whole. This is characteristic of Chinese thought, in which 
organic order and pattern are fundamental. Joseph Needham, in his 
Science and Civilization in China, calls it correlative thought. It is 
intuitive and associative, differing from most Western thinking. It has a 
different logic and causality. Its underlying principle, as | understand 
it, is this: Every thing exists as part of one great pattern, the natural 
and spontaneous interrelation of things. The intrinsic nature and 
behavior of each thing is determined by its position in that pattern. If 
the nature and behavior of a thing does not fit the pattern, it loses its 
place and becomes something else. Each thing is dependent on the 
whole, and all things influence each other by a kind of resonance. 
The philosophy of Yijing, as well as its use as an oracle, is rooted in 
this way of seeing the universe as an organic and dynamic unity of all 
things, connected simultaneously in a space/time continuum. 


Philosophy of Yijing. . . 


Yijing is rooted in a time when basic human survival was the primary 
concern, and this may have generated it originally. But it also was 
generated by another fundamental concern, which might even define 
our humanity -- our attempt to place ourselves in the cosmos. Yijing 
may be a graphic presentation of our oldest philosophical system, 
dealing with our relation to the universe and our fellow human beings. 
This is the philosophy based on the notion of Dao, which has been 
central to all Chinese thinking throughout history. Lin Yutang called it 
“a wise and merry philosophy . . . married to poetry rather than 
Science as in the West.” In practice it translates into an art of living 
based on a particular worldview of a particular heart/mind. 


| consider this worldview to be the landscape of my journey, in the 
light of which anything found must be viewed. It is treated thoroughly 
in the Ten Wings, the commentaries that are a part of the Yijing we 
know today. There are many more fine, scholarly books, which are 
mostly commentaries on the commentaries. For anyone wanting a full 
Study of the subject, those are the places to go. What | give here is no 


more than my own view of the main principles — the ones to keep in 
mind in exploring Yijing. 


All that we call Yijing today seems to me to have grown from a single 
line, which happens to be the Chinese word for one. 


This can be read as number one or as the One, the primordial unity, 
the source of all, Dao. Yijing begins with a single line and plays with it 
to give us a complete reflection of the ordered movement of the 
cosmos. We see the line Opening and closing, moving and resting, to 
reveal its two aspects or phases, the cosmic forces we call yin/yang. 


Next, we see an orderly progression of these two aspects of the One 
as they combine in all possible patterns. 


The Diagram of Cosmic Evolution, opposite, is said to be the original 
Fuxi order of the hexagrams. It begins with the two elemental forces 
of yin and yang emerging from the void. In the next tier these two 
divide to become four. This Process of division continues until we 
have six tiers forming the lines of the hexagrams. In this diagram we 
can see the elegant asymmetrical symmetry of Yijing. Yin and yang 
reflect each other, with yin becoming yang and yang becoming yin. It 
is beautiful, but it appears to be static and two-dimensional. 
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?> However, these two cosmic forces are not static and two-dimensional. 
8 They are moving in time and space, united in a cyclic flow, forever 
z balancing and revitalizing each other, eternally alternating and 
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 @ originating each other. They are constantly changing, each into the 
oe other. It is in the Taiji symbol that we can see this dance of Dao. 
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Here we see the Circumference that becomes two and yields the 


a things of creation. It Shows the perpetual movement of yin becoming 
4 yang and yang becoming yin as each returns to its source. This 
flowing forth from and returning to the source is the principle of 
reversion, at the heart of the philosophy of Yijing. In representing the 


dynamics of life, Yijing has been likened to a moving picture show or 
a flowing stream. 


: The dynamic equilibrium of 
as IS seen as fundamental 
. nature/culture, above/below, 


yin/yang, a polarity like that of magnetism, 
to the existence of all: heaven/earth, 
male/female, chaos/cosmos, being/non- 


being, matter/energy, space/time, etc. All life is seen as an organic, 
circular process involving both positive and negative changes: 
growth/regression, life/death, etc. 


The perpetual flow of Dao is good, in that everything is essential to 
the whole. Everything exists in the flow of Dao and Dao exists in 
everything. And everything is constantly renewed in the constantly 
changing Dao. We see here the kind of wonderful paradox we find in 
Chinese thought and in Yijing. Constancy is seen not as the opposite 
of change, but its root. The only constant is change, the eternal 
renewal of life. Things remain permanent by constantly changing. 


Change is natural movement, and its opposite is not stillness, but 
unnatural movement, as when there is growth at a time when there 
should be decrease. In fact, change is the nature of Nature. The 
inescapable patterns of change govern all of nature, including human 
nature. It is an inner impulse that creates, develops, matures and 
destroys naturally and spontaneously. It is the power in a seed to 
germinate, grow, produce and then die within a certain organic 
pattern. The form of our life is given by natural transformation, and to 
be truly human is to live in harmony with it. 


The message of Yijing is how to do this, how to live in harmony with 
the flow of Dao, how to be wholly and completely human. And 
although the world we live in has changed significantly through the 
ages, our inner world has probably remained pretty much the same, 
which could explain Yijing’s continuing importance to us today. It has 
to do with the order of that inner world and our individual 
harmonization of life on earth. Joseph Campbell has called it the 
Psychology, as opposed to the cosmology, of myth. Our human spirit 
can shape our life according to its own purposes because it is not 
bound by space and time as are all other things and events. It is the 
one thing not accounted for by the cyclic yin/yang flow of Dao. It 
remains the divine mystery of Dao. 


While all things are united in the One, we are each endowed in our 


beginning with the essence of Dao as a center around which to 
organize and realize our completion. This is our intrinsic nature, our 
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own unique pattern and life as a part of the One. We each exist in 
Dao and Dao exists in each of us. And because Yijing is a complete 
reflection of the flow of Dao, we are able to see ourselves reflected 
therein. 


Through a kind of mutual resonance, all things create a cosmic 
harmony, which we can experience and learn, something like music. 
As humans, we have the potential to express our personal integrity 
and uniqueness in this context. When we are able to realize the full 
capacity of our intrinsic nature as a part of Dao, and act 
spontaneously according to it, we become wholly and completely 
human. The complete person of Dao has, through all time, been the 
Chinese ideal. Their question has been how Dao is realized rather 
than what Dao is. This is the question Yijing seems to address. It 
appears to be sixty-four lessons on the powers of transformation of 
Dao. These powers actuate all of the changing existence of the 
heavens, and earth and the human. In awareness of them and 
adherence to them, we can participate fully in the great harmony. Our 
human spirit allows us to do this through the choices we make each 


moment. As microcosm we dance to the same music as the 
macrocosm. 


The yin/yang of Chinese Philosophy. . . 


In exploring Yijing, we must keep in mind not only its philosophy of 
polarity, but also an apparent example of that very polarity in the 
Chinese heart/mind. In Chinese thinking we find the yin concern with 
mysticism, transcendent other-worldliness and contemplation 
balanced by the yang concern with human relations, moral values, 
worldly affairs and social action. These two approaches to life have 
found expression in two great indigenous, traditional approaches to 
life that today we call Daoism and Confucianism. 


True to form, in China these are not seen as conflicting, but 
complementary systems reflecting the differing perspectives of the 
one philosophy of Yijing. They are like threads spun into the fiber of 


Chinese spiritual life. The Daoist concern with human relationship to 
nature and the universe is the warp and the Confucian concern with 
human relationships to society is the woof. Through the ages in 
China, individuals have switched back and forth between these two 
approaches, choosing at different times the one most appropriate to 
the circumstances of their lives. In so doing they have been able to 
enjoy the best of two splendid philosophies. The whole person lives a 
life in which these two approaches are balanced. 


Steps along the way 


When my search for meaning began, | was more or less acquainted 
with what we have covered so far. | started out with some 
understanding of what Yijing is and what its purpose is. The meaning 
| seek is in the hexagrams themselves. Just how does each relate to 
the whole, the image of cosmic order, and what message does each 
have for us, as humans, in our lives. | feel somehow that the sense of 
it is to be found in the aesthetic order of the system and its basic 
rudiments. That is why my search is limited to its oldest strata -- the 
hexagrams and their names -- and their interrelationships. This is 
what Yijing is all about, and this is where | hope to make some sense 
of it all. In limiting the complexity of the material | deal with, | hope to 
find a degree of simplicity | can work with. 


With no apology for my blatantly intuitive approach or brazen reliance 
on hunches and gut feelings along the way, | ask you to join with me 
in my search from here on, in the hope that you will find your own 
meaning as we take these steps together: 


!. Looking at the hexagrams 


Instead of looking in the usual way at the six individual lines or those 
lines divided into two sets of three (the trigrams), we will look at each 
hexagram as a whole. In order not to be overwhelmed by the 
complexity there, we will intentionally let go of the images of the 
individual lines and trigrams as well as the ritual of consultation. This 
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is not because | consider them unimportant, but out of fear of our 
drowning in the richness there. Maybe when we have found the 
meaning we seek here we will want to return to these other aspects to 
test their images against our findings. 


The hexagrams represent sixty-four unique patterns of yin/yang 
combination. They are abstract symbols expressing changing aspects 
of the cosmos, nature and human life developing in time, as the polar 
Opposites circle in their dance of constant reversion. And though the 
image of each hexagram may be fixed, its interpretation will change 
with each situation. They require a spiritual, inner, symbolic way of 
seeing rather than a material, outer, literal one. Each one represents 
a whole complex of clustered ideas, with meanings that must have 
changed and evolved through time. However, the names given to 


them probably didn’t change as much, and that is where we will look 
for meaning. 


1. Looking at the Chinese names 


The best hint of a hexagram’s meaning must be found in the name, 
unless we can believe the names were given arbitrarily. And the 
Chinese names, with their rich pictorial elements, can throw open the 
doors for us, giving us a glance into their meaning. 

Many, if not most, of the translations of Yijing do not even include the 
Chinese characters that are the true names of the symbols. The 
translations we find are not the names; the Chinese characters are. 
Most of us in the West have never taken the time to really look at 
Chinese writing. When confronted with it, we seem to close our vision 
somehow, not expecting to recognize anything there. Here | will ask 
you to really look at these characters with me, to look into them for 
meaning. This means that we will look into the pictorial roots of these 
archaic characters, Pregnant with potential meaning and suggesting 
simultaneously several different interpretations. We will not be 
involved so much in looking for literal meanings, as musing on the 


images we find in the characters and names and letting them lead us 
to a deeper reality. 


To find meaning in a character, we must really look into it to see 
exactly what is there. Each word is made up of one or more elements, 
which are something like the building blocks of the language. These 
are composed of the brushstrokes, which are not at all arbitrary, no 
matter how they may appear to one who does not know Chinese. 
Each of these elements indicates a meaning and/or a sound, and can 
be used alone or in combination to form new words. So, our search 
for meaning will begin by discovering what elements make up the 
characters. These elements are always pictorial representations of 
direct experience. All language may be based on pictures originally, 
but Chinese has kept them through the millennia. The characters are 
not words as we know them, but pictures that convey ideas, with 
sounds attached to them. 


For example, the sound of the word for good is hao, and its two 
elements represent a woman and a child. 
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Good is a woman with a child. 


The reference | have used in exploring these characters is Chinese 
Characters, Their origin, etymology, history, classification and 
signification, by Dr. L. Wieger, S.J. It is not as academic and dull as 
the title sounds. It is scholarly but not stuffy, and occasionally even 
humorous. Some of the information there is probably outdated now, 
because of new discoveries and studies in Chinese etymology, but it 
has been my primary reference because | like it and have chosen it 
for my journey. One of the things | enjoy most about Dr. Wieger’s 
book is his clear demonstration of how ancient primitive drawings 
remain the basis for each character even though it has changed and 
evolved through time, primarily through changes in writing 
instruments and styles. 


I1l. Looking at the metaphors 


After identifying the elements that make up the character, imagination 
comes in to play with the discovery, noting any implication, 
Suggestion, connotation, or symbolization that might be found there. 
Each character is a cluster of associations, of pictorial images of 
concrete things that resound with metaphoric overtones. The Chinese 
language is figurative rather than literal and its meanings are implicit 
rather than explicit. Because of its rich poetic symbolism and its 
heavy reliance on metaphor to convey meaning, reading Chinese has 
been called an act of creation. Our approach here seems to work best 
with a soft, flexible and flowing mind that welcomes and enjoys any 
association that comes along, no matter how fanciful it may seem. | 
have read somewhere that one has to approach Yijing empowered to 
create one’s own meanings. Here | give you my discoveries. | invite 
you to make your own. 


The language we speak has a lot to do with the way we see things. A 
person who is Chinese will know these words in a way that is shaped 
by the whole culture. Those of us who are not Chinese will see them 
through the filter of our own culture. Because they are basically 
pictorial, and therefore delightfully ambiguous, it is usually simplistic 
to use One word in translation. On the other hand, sometimes finding 
just the right word can trigger understanding. Each one has many 
facets of meaning. The complete meaning is in the melange. It is a 
poetic language, using simple metaphors of objects to convey 
meaning. It uses outer natural processes metaphorically to represent 
our inner psychic processes. 


For example, the Yi of Yijing is sometimes seen as 
representing the sun and moon, but according to Dr. 
Weiger, it represents a lizard, the chameleon. Either 


way, it is either a heavenly or very earthly metaphor for 
natural transformation. 


These characters must be understood intuitively rather than 
intellectually. | have developed a profound appreciation for the beauty 


and poetry of the Chinese language, with its imagery and metaphor 
creating multiple layers of meaning in each word. And | have enjoyed 
wandering along the many paths these images have opened up. 


IV. Looking at dictionary meanings 


After exploring the elements of each character and any personal 
response to them, we will look at previous translations and dictionary 
meanings. No translation into an alphabetic language can convey the 
wonderful richness of metaphor, symbolism, and poetic quality in the 
visual images Chinese characters contain. In their ambiguity, one 
meaning doesn't rule out another, even many others. This one may 
be right, but that one is also not wrong. In truth the meaning probably 
includes them all, even when they are contradictory. For instance, the 
chameleon of Yi is translated as: easy, being at ease, treating lightly, 
cultivating, transforming, changing. All contribute to the true meaning. 


Our aim here is only to explore possibilities, not to give any definitive 
meaning of the words or names. Letting go of this aim is necessary 
for several reasons, all of which, for me, only add to my enjoyment of 
the mysterious names and their meaning. 


¢ The characters used may not be the original ones. In over 3000 
years of its history, many changes have occurred in the Chinese 
language and the origins of the characters are obscured in time. 


° Some of the names we use today may not be at all what was 
originally intended. In the Yijing found at Mawangdui in 1973, 
about one half of the names differ. In any case, surely they were 
Passed on orally for many years, with the written word unknown. 


Each name can be interpreted in many ways, on many levels, 
and their meanings change as the hexagrams’ relationships in 
different arrangements change. 


After considering their names in these ways, and with some feeling 
for the possible meanings of each hexagram, we will look at them as 
Pairs to see how they might relate to each other and to the whole. 
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V. Looking at the reflections 


For years | wondered about the apparently random sequence of the 
hexagrams in our most familiar arrangement. | sensed there some 
underlying order that completely eluded me. Through the years | 
probably read more than once, without it registering, that the symbols 
are presented as thirty-two reflecting pairs. Then one day, when it 
finally did register, | felt that perhaps this was the key to unlock the 
secret of Yijing! So began the whole process that has resulted in this 
book — an exploration of these reflections in search of meaning in the 
hexagrams, the pairs and Yijing as a whole. 


Actually, we find the hexagrams paired in three ways. Of the thirty-two 
pairs, four are non-reflecting polar Opposites, four are reflecting polar 
Opposites, and the remaining twenty-four are given in their reflective 
rather than their polar relationships. The obvious way to pair all the 
hexagrams would seem to be as polar Opposites, with their yin and 
yang lines exchanging places. This would present them as generative 
forces in the dance of Dao, each in its fullness giving way to its 
Opposite. Why are they not in this sequence? 


The four pairs of polar Opposites that do not change in reflection 
represent a positive/negative change. While not reflective in the true 
sense, these can be thought of as the result of light shining through 
them to cast their shadows as they open and close. They show their 
relationship in the Opening and Closing of the lines, in their breathing 
movement, instead of their mirror image. 


The four pairs of polar opposites that change in reflection represent 
both their generative nature as positive/negative change and their 
reflective nature as mirror images. 


The remaining twenty-four pairs are presented as inverse, or mirror 
image reflections — as two ways of looking at the same thing. We see 
the same lines, right side up and then upside down, as we would see 
them reflected in a lake. 


ee ae aaa ieee oom a 
ae a =—— <a 
—f}-— aaa) = aa reed 
aaa: —aaee| ee eae a eae 
= na aaa oame = ae 
Se a CSE] area = GEE 25 Bei 
24 =a —= 


Viewed in this way, they all seem to fit John Blofeld’s description, 
‘what likes to happen together in time,” rather than some sort of 
Cause and effect. And viewed in this way perhaps we can gain new 
insight into their meaning. 


The four pairs of non-reflecting polar opposites are placed in key, or 
anchor positions in the sequence, dividing the sequence into two 
parts: from Qian/Kun (1/2) to Yi/Da Guo (27/28) and from Kan/Li 
(29/30) to Zhong Fu/Xiao Guo (61/62). Though convention has the 
first part ending with Kan/Li (29/30), to me they seem to want to begin 
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the second part with their echo of Qian/Kun (1/2), representing those 
absolute powers of heaven and earth commingled -- yang within yin 
and yin within yang. 


Wherever it occurs, there is Clearly a division of Yijing into two parts. 
Do the parts represent Dao and De, Dao manifest in the person, our 
natural integrity? Or do they represent the twin substances of human 
existence, Ming, the stuff of life and death, and Xing, the stuff of 
Spiritual consciousness? Though there is clearly a division, the 
hexagrams, as | interpret them -- so far -—- don't always want to fit 
neatly into the scheme. After all, we are dealing with Yijing! 


Nevertheless, here | consider that the first sequence begins with 
Qian/Kun (1/2), signifying heaven and earth, and ends with Yi/Da Guo 
(27/28), signifying perhaps life and death. Then the second sequence 
begins immediately with Kan/Li (29/30), signifying perhaps the 
equivalents in human consciousness of Qian/Kun, and ends with 
Zhong Fu/Xiao Guo (61/62), Signifying perhaps centering and 
transcendence. This brings us to completion in Ji Ji (63), after which 
the whole process begins again with the absence of completion in 
Wei Ji (64). While continuing to wonder about it, an awareness of this 


basic structure can give a sense of the whole, the parts, and their 
relationships as we search for meaning. 


13579 11 131517 19212325 27 
24681012 141618 20 22 2426 28 


29 31 33 35 37 39 41 43 45 47 49 5153 55575961 63 
30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 5052 54 56586062 64 


VI. Looking at the whole 


Yijing as a whole represents the unity, 
rhythmic movement of the cosmos. This is th 
one energy circling eternally as the cosmic forces, yin/yang, flow forth 
and return to the source, alternating and Originating each other. 
Within this cosmic dance are the patterns of everything there is, and 


harmony, balance and 
€ movement of Dao, the 


everything is endowed with the essence of Dao as a center around 
which to organize and realize its completion. We, as human 
participants, have the potential to express our own essence, our 
personal integrity and uniqueness, when we join in the dance. When 
we live in harmony with the patterns of nature, whatever we do can 
seem to emerge of itself, as a part of nature. The message of Yijing is 
how to realize this: to be fully human, to become a whole person, to 
join the flow of life, and perhaps to say with Zhuangzi, “I came into 
being with heaven and earth; | am One with the ten thousand things.” 


This expression of the mystical experience by the fully human, whole 
person grows directly out of a culture rooted firmly in the philosophy 
of Yijing. The notion of Dao fosters mysticism as a kind of life attitude, 
a part of which is the belief that we, as human, can achieve perfection 
through spiritual refinement to achieve union with all things. If we can 
reveal our inner essence and realize our highest intrinsic nature, we 
can resonate with the very order of heaven and earth, attain the 
spontaneity of nature and reflect the continuous creation of Dao. 
Wow! We can achieve this because heaven, earth and human exist in 
an organic relationship assuring that the heavenly and human 
heart/mind are one. So our task turns out to be an inner quest for a 
principle already innately there — to become truly and wholly human. 
Yijing can be seen as a splendid master plan for self-cultivation of the 
truly human and whole person. The dynamic unity created by each 
pair of hexagrams presents a grand principle of Dao for consideration 
both as a treasure of wisdom for all time and a backdrop against 
which to view present circumstances in consulting Yijing as oracle. 


A primary concern of all Chinese philosophies has been how people 
can best live together in harmonious good order. And they all agree 
that harmonious good order begins with the individual -- with the self- 
Cultivation of integrity. The art of living is seen as joining in the flow of 
lifé as a unique person, with a unique contribution to make, while 
remaining a part of the interrelated and interdependent whole. One 
who masters the art of living is able to transcend things and events of 
this world while simultaneously influencing them positively, fostering 
Order and harmony in the family, community, state and world. Yijing 
teaches the art of living. 
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VII. Looking at the Chinese heart/mind 


As my Yijing journey progressed, the need | felt for guidance from 
Chinese genius led me through a very enjoyable exploration of some 
of the other Chinese Classics, searching for clues to how the Chinese 
heart/mind works. | turned to Laozi, Zhuangzi and Confucius to see 
what, if anything, they had to Say on the subjects | came up with. | 
guess | was really looking for the impossible, a way of seeing through 
ancient Chinese instead of modern American eyes. You might say | 
wanted to get the Chinese slant on things. 


The philosophy of Yijing is the foundation of all three of these 
Classics, and like Yijing, they are about how to live a life of integrity - 
a life in accord with Dao. Their differences are in their approaches. It 
did not take me long to choose as guides on my Yijing journey those 
two old characters, Zhuangzi and Laozi, and getting to know them 
along the way has probably been the most fun of all. 


| found that the beautiful mystery of Laozi’s poetry and the sometimes 
Sublime, sometimes outrageous mystery of Zhuangzi’s stories and 
poems could hardly be matched by most of Confucius’ dryly proper 
moralizing. Confucius is not entirely left out of the picture, however, 
because he figures very prominently in Zhuangzi. In fact, he appears 
in the book more than any other character, offering a multitude of 


opinions, which are sometimes _ treated sympathetically and 
sometimes scornfully. 


When | refer to these Classics as the writings of Zhuangzi and Laozi, | 
personify them because | like to think of them as the words of two 
very wise old characters. But neither is considered to be the work of 
one man. They are thought for the most part to be anthologies, or 
compilations of earlier texts, folk wisdom, adages and oracles, 
sometimes with accompanying comments. They may date from the 
fourth to the third century B.C, but the question of who actually wrote 
them when is one for the scholars to debate. What is important is that 
they have been well filtered through the millennia, shaping and being 


shaped by the culture and the heart/mind of the Chinese people. Like 
Yijing, they both can be interpreted on many levels, from many 
perspectives. They both reverberate with the love of nature and 
humble simplicity that we also find in the painting and poetry of China. 
At the same time, they tell of the mystical experience and how it 
affects one’s perception of reality and how to live. They both employ 
metaphor with wit, irony and detachment. But Zhuangzi also uses 
parables that are at times filled with humor, fantasy, outrageous 
contradictions, playfulness and even facetiousness. Much of his 
language is informal, definitely not stuffy. Zhuangzi’s is a way of joy 
and laughter with a central theme of freedom of the human spirit. 


In seeking some corroboration from these two, | often found they 
shed new light on the subject at hand, both clarifying and enriching 
my ideas. For that purpose, t have retold many of their writings here 
as illustrations for the hexagram pairs. These classics proved so rich 
in substance, it was often difficult to decide which illustration to use 
and where to use it. Many of them could be used to illustrate several 
different pairs of hexagrams. And there is a wealth of material not 
used because of a lack of space, not a lack of pertinent content. 


Yijing is a mirror reflecting each individual who looks into it. In view of 
that, the stories and poems | have chosen to illustrate the pairs of 
hexagrams may tell more about me than they do about Yijing. In 
retelling them | have tried to convey the meaning | find there without 
Straying too far from the scholarly translations. They are offered with 


the hope that they will open us to a new way of seeing what we are 
looking at. 


Presenting the hexagrams 


Chinese characters can be very intimidating to those of us used to an 
alphabetic language. And the process of taking them apart to see 
their components, as | have done here, could be rather confusing. So 
let's walk through a page to show what to expect. 
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1. The hexagram name in modern Calligraphy. 


2. The hexagram number, with the name in pinyin. | use pinyin 
because it is the system used in China and because it seems to offer 
better clues to pronunciation (for example Dao instead of Tao and 
Yijing instead of | Ching). But the pronunciation remains a problem, 
because unless you have studied pinyin it is as impossible to read as 
all the other systems created for this purpose. That is why | have 
included, in parentheses beneath the pinyin, the Jane Schorre key to 
the pronunciation of the pinyin key to pronunciation! With my limited 
ability in Chinese | can’t make any promises, but if you try reading the 
words in parentheses while letting the tone of your voice follow the 
direction of the mark drawn above each syllable, it may even sound a 


little like Chinese. Just don’t expect a Chinese person to recognize it 
as Chinese! Good luck! 


3. The name again in the ancient seal Style of calligraphy. It is in 
these beautiful, simple and primitive Characters that we can best see 


the pictorial images, so these are the ones we take apart to explore 
for meaning. 


4. In bold type, the name found in various translations of Yijing. 

Following these, in Italics, are additional meanings found in 
dictionaries. In some cases they show how the character can be seen 
in many different lights and from many different perspectives. The 


truth of the character is probably somewhere here in the collection of 
translations. 


5. The component elemen 


ts of the name. There are usually two 
primary elements, and occa 


Sionally these are broken down further to 


6. Finally, the hexa 


gram, shown so it can be seen as one of a 
reflecting pair. 


if The Army, Multitude, A Troop of Warriors. 
Shi Legions, Leading. Capital, master, teacher. 
(shuh) Imitating. All, the people. 


Mound of earth, ramparts. Crowd, troops, 
guards. Heaping, piling, massing. 


“First” banner. The commander's guard. hh 


Different elements made up an older form of Shi. 
Waving, rolling mass. People, army. 


Waving. we F Rolling, revolving on an axis. 
bes Ss 
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Following each reflecting pair presented in this way, you will find my 
interpretations of meanings and retold selections from Laozi and 
Zhuangzi. While putting this book together, there was a pervasive 
feeling that | was working on a strange sort of jigsaw puzzle. | had the 
sixty-four pieces for it and knew how they fit together, but | did not 
have the picture they were Supposed to make. The picture has 
emerged slowly, somewhat like a photograph immersed in developing 


fluid in a darkroom, at first blank, then very dim, then gradually 
growing in clarity. 


But the picture here is purposefully left under developed. Or perhaps 
a better simile for it would be a Chinese painting, where a minimum of 
brushstrokes can Suggest an entity, and where what is not shown is 
as important as what is shown. This kind of picture has been my aim - 
one offering suggestions that might lead to our own creative, 
changing interpretations, where the images resonate with our own 
heart/minds as we change and grow to become who we are. That 
Said, let's begin with Qian and Kun. 


Chinese words are good and bad this way, 


SO Many meanings, 


depending on what you hold in your heart. 


Amy Tan 


The Hundred Secret Senses 


43 The Creative Principle, Creation, Heaven, Yang, 
Qian Originating, The Active, Strong Action, Force, 
(cheéyan) Enflaming Inspiration, Initiating, The Origin. 


& The sun, with Its rays. = 


Ss 


Vapor curling up to heaven. a. 


2. Earth, Yin, The Receptive, Field, The Passive 
Kun Principle. Responding, Producing, Fulfillment, 
(gweun) Earth’s Fecundity, Acquiescence. 


cae 


Earth, soil, ground. 
La were OUurface and subsoil. 


Producing all things. j 


Two hands pulling a rope. Extending, expanding. % 


An ancient form shows the alternating 
expansion of the two primal powers of 
nature. 
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rising to become clouds, a metaphor for the changing 

patterns of things. Qian’s sun represents the generating 
energy and power of heaven. Light, the element of heaven, flows 
down, inducing earth to yield up its element, water, to flow up to 
heaven. The mists of Qian represent gi, the active and manifest force 
of Dao -- the life energy pervading the universe. Qi, born of the union 
of heaven and earth, possesses the qualities of both -- the yang of 
heaven and the yin of earth. Qian’s sun also represents the rhythmic, 
cyclic movement of the heavenly bodies, giving us our seasons, our 
sense of changing duration, of time. 


“ee The sun of Qian draws moisture from earth to form mists 
a0 


symbolized by two hands pulling a rope. These two hands 

also represent the primal powers of nature, seen in their 
yin/yang dance of expansion and contraction in the oldest form of this 
character, with its beautiful double spirals. 


By From the earth of Kun all things emerge to extend in space, 


Qian and Kun are the first of four pairs of non-reflecting polar 
Opposites. They represent the two principal transforming powers of 
Dao that generate each other while simultaneously reflecting in our 
intrinsic nature, the essence of Dao at our core. Qian signifies the 
power of spiritual energy. Kun signifies the power of bearing and 
nurturing. They symbolize the two cosmic forces that are the 
fundamental Principles of existence, the yin/yang polarity that is the 
basis of the whole system of hexagrams. 


In the Ten Wings we read of Dao, “As begetter of all begetting, it is 
Called change. As Qian, it conceives, as Kun, it gives birth and brings 
to completion. Dao is both the energy of conception and the matter of 
manifestation.” These two aspects of Dao are applicable on the 
human as well as the universal level. In the human, they represent 
the two determining aspects of our life and creativity. Qian is about 
the divine spark within us, our Spirituality. It is about our inspiration to 
act on our Surroundings and, in varying degrees, to determine the 


shape of things and events in our lives. Kun is about our capacity to 
follow through to make it happen. 
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The image of hands with a rope also suggests to me a potter's wheel 
— a wonderful metaphor for the creative power of nature. Qian is the 
creative urge in the heart and the idea visualized in the mind of the 
potter. Kun is the potter’s hands molding, shaping and forming the 
clay in order to realize both the creative impulse and the idea. Kun 
makes form possible and gives weight to things. It is about the 
material realm — including both the physical and non-physical, such 
as the substance of a thought or expression. 


Celestial Potter's Wheel, Zhuangzi (27:1) 


The ten thousand things all grow from seed, 
Each realizing its unique form. 

They are forever beginning 

And ending in a seamless circle. 

What is this mystery? 

It is called the celestial potter’s wheel, 

The device of nature’s transformations. 


Gate of Heaven, Zhuangzi (23:1) 


Appearing, its source cannot be seen; 

Disappearing, its manifestations cannot be seen. 

It has content, but no container, it has duration, but no beginning. 
Its manifestations appear and disappear, so it must have content. 
Having content without being contained - that is space. 

Having duration without beginning - that is time. 

So we have life and death, appearing and disappearing. 
Appearing and disappearing which reveals no form 

Is the gate of heaven. The gate of heaven is the void, 

The source of all things. 
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Root of Existence, Zhuangzi (22:2) 


Heaven and earth have a sublime beauty - silently. 
The four seasons have a clear order - wordlessly. 
All things have an intrinsic nature - artlessly. 

A sage perceives the beauty of heaven and earth, 
And discerns the intrinsic nature of each thing. 

So a perfect Person sees no need for action, 

' And follows the patterns of heaven and earth. 


The spiritual essence of heaven and earth 

Subtly reveals all existence. 

All things live and die, constantly transforming, 
Unaware of the eternal root from which they emerge. 

: All transformations are in the flow of this constant One. 


The vastness of all of Space is contained within 
Even the fine down of an autumn bird waiting to emerge. 


Though things merge and submerge in time, 
Q It is eternally constant. 


‘ Yin/yang and the four seasons 
Move in its ordered rhythm. 


Mysterious and transparent, it seems to be yet not be. 
% Pure spirit, Secretly nurturing all things, 

b It is the root reaching down to the wellspring, 

The source, where heaven and earth are one. 


Opposite: Tiandi, heaven and earth, represents the 
universe and nature, as well as man and wife. 


r? 3. Beginning, Difficulty at the Beginning, Initial 
. Zhun Difficulties, Increasing, Bursting, Sprouting, 
(juhn) Gathering Support, Retrenchment, Birth Throes, 
Organizational Growth Pains. 


Surface of the earth. 


4 Sprouting seed. yp 
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Darkness, Youthful Folly, Covering, Immaturity, 
Uncultivated Growth, Obscurity, The Neophyte, 
Childhood, Enveloping, Acquiring Experience, 
Juvenile Ignorance, Blindness, The Young Shoot, 
The Adolescent. Concealing, dull, stupid, meeting, 
leaving, receiving as instruction. Untaught child. 
Trailing plant, wisteria. 


py Snare. 


Plants. 


its root growing into the ground, and two leaves appearing 

on the stem. Zhen embodies the very idea of creation, 
suggesting the tenderness and vulnerability that is a part of any new 
beginning. Here we find the mystery of the union of Qian and Kun -— 
life drawn forth by Qian and nurtured by Kun, the plant’s leaves 
unfolding to the light of heaven as its roots push into earth. The seed 
presents creation as an organic process both self-contained and self- 
generated. Contained within are both the energy and patterns for its 
individual growth toward completion 


The sprouting seed of Zhun breaks through the earth, with 


and become entangled in it. As a reflection of the seed of 

Zhun, it also must emerge by breaking through what covers 
it. It must discover itself. But just what the vine represents is 
ambiguous. It can be seen as ignorance, which the piglet must rise 
above through learning, or as learning itself, which the piglet must cut 
through to return to its intrinsic nature. Perhaps Meng’s piglet is a 
metaphor for the wise fool, who occupies a special place in the 
Chinese heart/mind. A famous quote from Zheng Bangqiao (18" 
century) expresses it well: “It is difficult to be muddle-headed. It is 


difficult to be clever, but it is still more difficult to graduate from 
cleverness into muddle-headedness..” 


fe) The inexperienced little pig of Meng has stumbled into a vine 


Zhun and Meng represent two transforming powers of Dao that reflect 
each other while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic nature, the 
essence of Dao at our core. Zhun Signifies the power of beginning 
anew. Meng signifies the power of a beginner’s innocence. In China 
the infant is seen as closest to Dao, because its intrinsic nature is still 
uncontaminated by the dust of the world. The very language of China 
embodies the notion that Spiritual development is a process of 
unlearning, a return to the spontaneity and artlessness of nature 
found in a child, a return to the beginning. The character for child, zi 
also means master, as in Laozi and Zhuangzi. In the following 
Selection from Zhuangzi, we learn that a childlike quality is basic to 


nurturing life, which amounts to preserving natural integrity. The big 
crowd Laozi sees traveling with Nanyong Chu is all the conventional 
concepts and values he is ensnared in, as the piglet of Meng is 
ensnared in the vine. 


Nurturing Life, Zhuangzi (23:1) 


Nanyong Chu, a disciple of Keng San, said to him: “All your disciples 
seem pretty much the same, but | am different. They understand your 
teaching and benefit from it, but | cannot. | hear you say, ‘Maintain 
your essence, still and centered. Don’t let your reflection be ruffled.’ 
When | try this, Dao echoes in my ear, but it never resounds in my 
heart.” 


Keng San: “What more can | say? My talents are too meager to 
transform you. Why not go south to try Laozi?” So Nanyong Chu 
gathered together some supplies and traveled seven days and nights 
‘til he found Laozi. 


Laozi: “Do you come from Chu?” 


Nanyong Chu: “Yes.” 


Laozi: “Why did you bring such a big crowd with you?” In confusion, 
Nanyong Chu turned around to look. 


Laozi: “You don’t understand, do you?” 

In humiliation, Nanyong Chu hung his head. Then, looking up, he said 
with a sigh: “I don’t know how to answer you. And what’s more, | have 
forgotten what | came to ask you.” 

Laozi: “What troubles you? 

Nanyong Chu: “My trouble is, without understanding, | am called a 


fool. With understanding, | call myself deficient. Without good will, | 
Injure others. With good will, | suffer with others. Without morality, | 
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a Pbee, 


harm others. With morality, | burden myself. How can | get out of this 
quandary? That's what | came to ask you.” 


Laozi: “When | first looked into your eyes, | saw the troubles you 
“ Speak of. You are like an orphaned child, without father or mother. 
. ; You are trying to fathom the ocean with a bamboo pole. You are lost, 


: trying to find your intrinsic nature, without knowing which way to turn. 
: You have my sympathy.” 
(0 Granted permission to Stay with Laozi, Nanyong Chu remained 


sequestered in his room. There he sat, concentrating on Cultivating 


his worthy qualities and weeding out his unworthy ones. Then, after 
- ten days he went to see Laozi again. 


Laozi: “You have cleansed yourself of much of the muck, but some 
sediment still remains. When choked and clogged by the world of the 
senses, tune your heart/mind to an inner harmony. When your 
heart/mind is jammed and throttled, clear the dust from your senses. 
With senses and heart/mind Obstructed, you will never find your 
intrinsic nature, much less follow Dao.” 


Nanyong Chu: “If an ill Person recognizes illness as illness and can 
describe it to visitors, it cannot be too bad. For me, hearing of Dao is 


like a dose of medicine that worsens my illness. | want only to hear 
the basics of nurturing life.” 


Laozi: “These are the ba 
One? Can you never de 


without hoarseness, in its harmony 
day without Stiffness, in j 


Zi -- a child, as well as a sage or master. 
An ancient title of respect for any learned or virtuous person, 
as in Laozi and Zhuangzi 
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ih 


Calculated Inaction, Nouris 
Wanting, Waiting Patiently, 


Relief, Necessity of Waiting 
Needing. 


Requiring. 


hment, Getting Wet, 
Attending, Impending 
, Biding One’s Time, 
Necessary, essential, indispensable. 


Cloud, with raindrops, hanging from heaven. FE) 
ca 


Roots of a plant Spread underground. A 


6. 
Song 


(sawhng) 


y i 


Conflict, Contention, Grievance, Arbitration, The 
Court, Arguing, Litigation, Strife, Disagreement. 
Accusing, disputing. 


[nti 


Words coming from the mouth. Expressing, telling, Y 
Speaking, meaning. 


Dividing goods. Common, general, open to all. Just, } 6\ 
equal, fair. Duke, gentleman. 


Dividing into parts. Separating. 4 


Silkworm shutting itself in a cocoon. Selfish, private. d 
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Heaven sends the rain of Xu and earth provides the support 
— Cc 
- 


and nourishment of life, symbolized by the roots of plants 
la \ Spread underground. These 


4 unfolding, we necessarily live our lives ac 
plants are Shaped by their search for n 
into the earth while stems and leaves reach for light — we are also 


» shaped, both Physically and Spiritually, by our need for nature's 
* nourishment of body and soul. 


cording to nature’s time. As 
ourishment — roots Pushing 


tm 


This silkworm in its cocoon represents a powerful primal 
} instinct of all living things to obtain and hold their own individual 
needs for survival. These Images present the problem of fair allotment 
, of nature’s resources for our use 
», 


Xu and Song represent tw 
¢ €ach other while Simultane 
~y essence of Dao at Our Core, 


fairness and compassion. 
unity, the result of a leader 
g the goods provided by 


In connection with this, we are su 
that sages 


Abundance of Emptiness, Laozi (5) 


Heaven and earth are not moved by good will, 

They treat all things like straw-dogs used in sacrifices. 
Sages are not moved by good will. 

They treat everyone like straw-dogs used in sacrifices. 


The space between heaven and earth is like a bellows 
Empty, yet providing constantly without fail: 

The more it moves, the more it brings forth. 

Words cannot grasp it. 


, 


Better keep to the center. 


Person of Dao, Zhuangzi (17:1) 


The person of Dao: 

Harms no one, yet makes no display of kindness; | 
Expects no reward, yet holds no scorn for the lackey; | 
Seeks no riches or wealth, yet ignores them with no fuss; 
Does not rely on others, yet makes no show of independence; 
Stands out from the crowd, yet exhibits no eccentricity; | 
Follows the flock, yet accepts those who fawn to get ahead. . 
Unaffected by honors and awards, 

Unshamed by losses and censures, 

Knowing right and wrong have no defining line, 

Knowing great and small have no fixed measure. 


It is said: 

“The person of Dao is free of name, 

The spiritual person is free of distinction, 
And the perfect person is free of self 
Freely flowing in nature’s provision for all.” 
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i The Army, 
Shi Legions, L 
(shuh) Imitating. A 


Multitude, A Troop of Warriors, 


€ading. Capital, Master, teacher. 
Il, the People. 


Mound of earth, ramparts. Crowd, troops, B 


guards. Heaping, piling, Massing. 


made up an older form of Shi. 
SS. People, army. 


Waving. ae aa Rolling, revolving on an axis. 


“First” banner. The commander’s guard. 


Different elements 
Waving, rolling ma 


8. Holding together, Union, Accord, Unity, Aiding, 
Bi Subaltern Assistance, Coordination, Alliance, 
(bee) Support, Emulating, Grouping, Drawing Near, i 

Closeness, Leadership. Associating, following. 
Neighbors. Intimate. Arriving. Recently. When, for, on 
behalf of. Each, every. (A comparative if pronounced 
with another tone.) 


| 
( ( Two men walking together. | 
| 

| 


Person. Mankind, human being. (\ 


guarded by his troops in the first interpretation of this 

character. But | prefer the older, more poetic form, which 
pictures the people as a wave-like movement revolving around an 
axis, the central figure of the leader. Shi has the dictionary meaning 
of master or teacher, but is used as well for certain other skilled 
people: a commander, cook, engineer, barber or technician, for 
example. The true master of any art or craft is seen to be one whose 
acts are so in harmony with Dao that Success is achieved effortlessly, 
instinctively and Spontaneously. A destined leader is such a master, 
acting from an inner integrity so in accord with nature that it appears 


nothing is done, while others, perhaps acting from external motives, 
must be led. 


Bin The commander's banner of Shi flies on the ramparts 


The two people of Bi walk together in a unity naturally based 
f A on common needs and goals. It carries with it a feeling of 

harmonious relationship, of connection based on shared 
experience. Perhaps it grows out of sympathy, and toward the goal of 
mutual help. Certainly we are changed -- affected and conditioned to 
Some degree -- by every human relationship in which we find 


ourselves. And in our various relationships we are able to lead or 
follow as Circumstances change. 


g powers of Dao that reflect each 
ng in our intrinsic nature, the 
nifies the mutual dependence of 
armony of human relationships. 
and following seems to be the 
ommunity possible. Then Bi’s 
epends on the human spirit of 
A primary concern in China seems 
ze the cosmic order of heaven in 


Nurturing Leaders Of Old, Zhuangzi (12:1) 


Though heaven and earth are vast, their source is one. Though the 
ten thousand things are diverse, their harmony is one. Though the 
people are many, they are led by one king. Rooted in natural integrity, 
the king lets all things come to completion in nature’s sublime and 
mysterious flow. Thus it is said that the kings of old ruled by doing 
nothing, simply by the flow of nature. 


In the light of Dao, the king’s eminence is proved. In the light of Dao, 
the distinction of king and his subjects is clarified. In the light of Dao, 
authority is determined by ability. In the light of Dao, the response of 
the ten thousand things is complete. 


Dao pervades heaven and earth, natural integrity permeates the ten 
thousand things, authority distinguishes the king and his subjects, 
and skill lends art to ability. Skill is linked to authority, authority is 
linked to morality, morality is linked to natural integrity, natural 
integrity is linked to Dao and Dao is linked to heaven. 


It is said: 


“The nurturing leaders of old were without intention, 
And all under heaven lived in plenty. 

They did nothing, and all things came about. 

They were still as deep waters, 

And the hundred clans lived in peace.” 


It is written: 


“Accord with the One, 


And all things will come to completion. 
Let go of intention, 
And even the spirits will kowtow.” 
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9. 
Xiao Xu 


(sheéaoh shoo) 


ae 


=) 


Penetrating, 
immersing. 


Lesser Nourishment, Nurturance of the Small, 

Taming Power of the Small, Small Obstruction, 
Small Cattle, Shortcoming, Small Cultivation of 
Qi, Restraint by the Weak, Little Accumulation, 
LesserDomestication, Small is Tamed. 


Xiao - knife Cutting something in two. Small. 


Xu - green field, Meadow, pasture. Domestic animals. 
Feeding, cultivating. Storing up. 


Putting thread in dye. Green. Dark, deep, profound, eS 
subtle, mysterious,. Daoism, metaphysics 


r) } ‘ g Silk cocoon. Thread spun 


from two cocoons 


Field. Country. ae 


10. Treading, Conduct, Stepping Carefully, Security, 
Lu Ritual, The Behavior, Fulfillment. Shoe. Walking. 
(130) Ceremonies, actions. 


Originally the character for Lu meant the boat- 
shaped shoes of ancient China. 


f _ Person. es 


Stepping with the left foot. Walking. A 


Boat. A 
Person going. "J 


The small green fields of Xiao Xu are a metaphor for our 
small fields of endeavor, the essential, everyday tasks that 
> add up to the sum of our lives. Xu’s green element, showing 


& 
eee 
ere 


thread being dyed and Carrying a connotation of the 
mysterious and profound, implies that Xiao Xu concerns the 
Spiritual aspect of these small fields of endeavor. 


life. Whatever we do, even the most mundane acts, like 
Stirring a pot of Soup or weeding a garden, can become a 
ritual through which we begin to see the larger order of things. 
Traditionally, in China €very aspect of life is seen in relation to the 
Sacred -- how it accords with the order and harmony of Nature. 


FE The boat-shaped shoes of Lu represent our walk through 


Xiao Xu and Lu represent two transforming powers of Dao that reflect 
each other while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic nature, the 
essence of Dao at our core. Xiao Xu signifies the everyday tasks 
essential to life. Lu signifies our manner of walking through life, of 
performing these tasks. Together they are about self-cultivation 
through small, Ordinary acts. The quality of our life is shaped by the 
way in which we tend to these, which in turn is shaped by the quality 


with whole-hearted attention and reverence. The adage has it, “Carry 
water, chop wood — therein lies the wonderful Dao.” 
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including self, totally absorbed in the cicadas. This allows him to act 
spontaneously and truly from his intrinsic nature, which is the essence 
of Dao. Spontaneous action from our intrinsic nature is the ideal of 
natural integrity, or virtue. The tiger trainer has perfected the art of 
controlling and training tigers by first training himself to understand 
the nature of tigers. He then can use the tigers’ intrinsic nature to 
achieve his goals by always going along with it, never against it. The 
decision on Lu is, “Treading upon a tiger's tail, does not bite.” 


Other of Zhuangzi’s paragons of virtue included in this book are the 
swimmer at the waterfall, Cook Ding, Woodcarver Ching and 
Draftsman Chui. They all knew that any act, responding to nature and 
complying with its demands at a given time seems to accomplish 
itself. It is these moments, when morality really happens, that 
determine our character. 


Cicada Catcher, Zhuangzi (19:3) 


When Confucius was traveling through a forest in Chu, he saw an old 
man catching cicadas at the end of a long, pointed pole as easily as 
picking them up with his hand. “You have quite a skill there!” said 
Confucius. “Do you follow Dao?” 


The old man replied, “I do follow Dao. In the beginning, for five or six 
months | practiced balancing two pellets on the end of my pole until | 
could keep them from falling. Then | would lose only a few cicadas. 
When | could balance three pellets and keep them from falling, | 
would lose only one cicada in ten. When | could balance five pellets 
and keep them from falling, | could gather them as easily as with my 
hand. Now | can forget my body, so it is no more to me than an old 
tree stump and my arm no more than a withered branch. | can forget 
the grandeur of heaven and earth and the abundance of the ten 
thousand things. | am aware only of my cicadas’ wings. Without 
wavering or wobbling, or a thinking of anything but my cicadas’ 
wings, how can | not succeed?” 
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Turning to his disciples, Confucius said, “ ‘If the will is not distracted, 
the spirit is concentrated.’ This could have been said about this old 
gentleman.” 


Yan Yuan said, “Once, when | crossed the gorge at Zhang Shan, the 
ferryman handled the boat with uncanny skill. | asked him, ‘Can one 
learn to handle a boat like you do?’ And he replied, ‘Of course. A 
good swimmer can learn in short order. And one who swims 
underwater can handle a boat Straight away, without ever having 
seen one before.’ | asked him why this was so, but he couldn't tell 
me. Can you explain what he meant?” 


Confucius replied, “A good swimmer learns in short order because the 
water is forgotten. One who swims underwater can handle a boat 
Straight away, without ever having seen one before, because the 
water is given no more thought than dry land and the Capsizing of a 
boat no more than the overturning of a cart. Even in the midst of ten 
thousand things Capsizing and overturning, such a person’s inner 
calm would not be affected. This is being at ease anywhere. In an 
archery contest, if you compete for tiles you will use your full skill; if 
you compete for brass buckles you will be timorous; if you compete 
for gold you will be blinded by anxiety. Though your skill is the same, 


if external things distract you, your focus will turn outward. Outward 
focus means inward clumsiness.” 


Tiger Trainer, Zhuangzi (4:3) 


When Yan He was a 
Duke of Wei, he sou 


“Good question!” 
not try to improve 
with him, but keep 


Said Ju Boyu. “Be Cautious and aware. You must 
him but to improve yourself. Be flexible and in tune 
your own center. Follow him but never allow 
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yourself to be pulled off balance or you will be overthrown and 
destroyed. Harmonize with him but don’t be pulled into his evil ways 
or you will be criticized and condemned. If he wants to be childish, 
unruly or reckless, be childish, unruly or reckless with him. Know his 
nature, and you can lead him to where you want him to be. 


....' You need to know how the tiger trainer accomplishes his job. 
He never gives the tiger a live animal to eat so it will not develop its 
instinct for killing. He never even gives it a whole dead animal to eat 
so it will not it develop its instinct for tearing flesh. He is constantly 
aware of the tiger's appetite and sensitive to its ferocious nature. 
Though tigers are very different from men, they can be controlled and 
trained to be gentle by understanding tiger nature and going along 
with it. Only those who go against it are harmed.” 


Treading upon a tiger’s tail. Does not bite. Success. 


Decision on Lu 
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Peace, Tranquility, Successfulness, Prosperity, 
Flowing, intermingling, Pervading, Flowering, 
Advance, Benevolence. Flooded river, inundation. 
Extensive, vast, wide-spreading. Exalted, honorable, 
excellent, superior. Extreme. Arrogant, extravagant. 


Person. Mankind, human being. * 
Hands. Ys ») ) Flowing water. 
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12. Stagnation, Obstruction, Standstill, Alienation, 
Pi Closing, Fading, Blocked, Decline, Hindrance. 
(pe) Wicked, evil. Clogging, stopping. 


Bird with spread wings flying toward heaven. 
The negative. No, not. 


Mouth. Speaking. Ww 
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The swimmer of Tai represents the complete person, 
spontaneously in accord with the flow of Dao. From its 


AA abundant streaming forth comes all that is good, in that 
everything is essential to the whole. Everything exists in the flow of 


Dao and Dao exists in everything. 


flown away. Viewed in relation to Tai, the meanings of Pi 

suggest hindrance of the flow of Dao. If the flowing water of 
Tai represents what is good, it follows that the hindrance of it would 
represent what is not good. 


rit The mouth of Pi speaks of absence, of the bird that has 


Tai and Pi are the first of four pairs of reflecting polar opposites. They 
represent two transforming powers of Dao that reflect each other 
while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic nature, the essence of 
Dao at our core. Tai signifies the free flow of Dao, the source of good. 
Pi signifies the absence of that flow and therefore the absence of 
good. We experience flowing only because we also experience its 
obstruction, and vice versa. So perhaps the absence of good is good 
after all, in that it is an essential part of the whole. 


The image of Tai immediately brings to mind the following story from 
Zhuangzi. Here the old swimmer represents the complete person, 
swimming in the flow of Dao. He is immersed in it and supported by it. 
And in following it without imposing himself upon it, he expresses his 
own natural integrity and uniqueness, while realizing the full potential 
of his intrinsic human nature. 


Confucius at the Waterfall, Zhuangzi (19:8) 


Confucius was watching the great waterfall at Luliang, where the 
water cascades for thirty fathoms and then churns along for forty 
li, Not even fish, turtles or crocodiles could swim in that foaming 
torrent. Yet there was an old man diving into the water! Confucius, 
assuming the man was distraught and wished to die, sent his 
disciples to the rescue. But, after bobbing along for some hundred 


meters, the old man came out of the water with his wet hair spilling 
down, and strolled along the levee while merrily singing a song. 
Catching up with him, Confucius said, “I thought you a ghost, but you 
really are a man. May | ask your secret for staying afloat?” 


“| have no secret. | began with what | was born with, developed what 
is natural to me, and my success is as sure as fate. | swirl into the 
whirlpools and emerge from the surge. | follow the way of the water 
without imposing myself on it. That's all there is to it.” 


“What do you mean you began with what you were born with, 
developed what is natural to you, and your success is as sure as 
fate?” 


“| was born in these hills, with no fear of these waters. Playing in 
them is what is natural to me. | do not know how | do what I do. That 
is why my success is as sure as fate. ” 


Flow of Nature, Zhuangzi (26:9) 


A penetrating eye sees clearly, a keen ear hears clearly, a discerning 
nose detects odors, a cultured mouth tastes flavors. A flowing 
heart/mind is wise, and all-embracing wisdom is the virtue of Dao. 
Dao must never be blocked. Blockage brings stagnation and 
Stagnation brings disorder to all life. 


All life depends on breath. But if things lack breath, nature is not at 
fault. For nature remains open, flowing day and night, forever. It is the 
human who blocks the flow. As the embryo is free to move about in 
the womb, the heart/mind must be free to wander in heaven. If a 
house is not spacious and airy, its feminine residents will bicker with 
each other. If the mind is not free to wander, the six senses will stifle 
each other....... When the rains and sunny days of spring bring life 
to all plants, they also bring forth all the spades and hoes for 

Weeding. Yet more than half the plants cut down spring back to life! 
And no one knows why! 


13. 
Tong Ren 


(tohg jrdéhn) 


fel 


Fellowship With Men, Sameness, With Others, 
Companionship, Sympathy, Lovers, Gathering, 
Beloved, Friends, Seeking Harmony, Relatives, 


Concording People, Allies. Like-minded persons. 
Universal compassion. 


Tong - 


& Cover adapting to the opening of a vessel. 
Uniting, 


agreeing, sharing. Together, alike. All. 


Ren — person. Mankind, human being. 


14. 
Da You 
(dah yoh) 


Great Possession, Possession in Great Measure, 
Abundance, Great Wealth, Great Harvest. 
Prosperous. 


Da-— person with arms extending. Big, tall, extensive, great, 
noble, vast. Very, much. 


You — hand covering the moon. Phases of the moon, 
Eclipse. Being, having. 


Hand. a » Moon. 


The people of Tong Ren belong together like the cover ona 
jar. What a fitting image! It is about people sharing in a 
community, a fellowship or a relationship. When we truly 
belong together the way a lid belongs to a jar, a heart 
connection remains even when we may be separated. 


The great hand of Da You either holds or covers the moon. 
If we see a hand holding the moon, Da You could mean 
possessing the moon. If we see a hand covering the moon, 
it could be about the phases of the moon, suggesting that 
we Can never really possess anything — that having and 
being come and go as the moon waxes and wanes. 


a 
I\ 
‘i 
al 


Tong Ren and Da You represent two transforming powers of Dao that 
reflect each other while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic 
nature, the essence of Dao at our core. Tong Ren signifies belonging. 
Da You signifies possessing. As reflections they teach that our 
belonging and possessing are inseparable. Perhaps our belonging is 
our greatest possession. The last chapter of Laozi, considered to be a 


Summation of Daodejing, gives us a clear understanding of the 
relationship of these hexagrams. 


Way of Simplicity, Laozi (81) 


True words ma 'y not be beautiful. 
Beautiful words May not be true. 
The good do not argue. 

Those who argue are not good. 
The wise may not be learned. 
The learned ma 'y not be wise. 


The sage has few Possessions. 

The more one lives for others, the richer one’s life. 
The more one gives to other. 
The Dao of heaven benefits 
The Dao of the Sage accom 


S, the more abundant one’s life. 
all without causing harm. 
plishes all without effort. 


Nature of a Sage, Zhuangzi (25:2) 


It is the intrinsic nature of a sage to become one with all, without 
knowing how. Because heaven guides this attainment, the person is 
recognized by the people and called sage. But if knowing how always 
got in the way, wouldn’t attainment always slip away? There would be 
no remedy. Though people born with excellence can look in a mirror, 
they have to be called excellent to know it. Knowing it or not doesn’t 
change anything -- either their happiness or the admiration of others. 
It is a matter of intrinsic nature. The compassion sages have for 
others is recognized by the people. But if the people did not call it 
compassion, the sages would not be aware of their compassion for | 
others. Aware of it or not, their compassion never changes and it is 
forever honored by the people. It is a matter of intrinsic nature. 


Worthy Master, Zhuangzi (12:2) 


Dao embraces and nurtures all. Vast is its flowing capacity! The 
heart/mind of a worthy master opens to it. Acting through inaction is 
known as heaven. Speaking through inaction is known as virtue. 
Loving the people and benefiting all is known as benevolence. . 
Knowing all things as one is known as greatness. Living simply is | 
known as grace. Possessing inner abundance is known as wealth. | 
Maintaining natural integrity is known as principle. Perfecting natural | 
integrity is known as mastery. Following Dao is known as completion. 
Following intrinsic nature is known as wholeness. 


With these ten qualities, the heart/mind of a worthy master is 
boundless. Flowing with all things, such a person leaves the gold in 
the mountains and the pearls in the sea. Disregarding material goods 
and shunning riches and honor, a worthy master finds neither joy in | 
long life nor sorrow in early death; knows neither glory in success, nor 
shame in failure; and recognizes neither worldly fortune nor power as 
belonging to oneself. A worthy master knows that all things, including 
life and death, belong to the one treasury. 
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15. Modesty, Humility, The Emptied, Humbleness. 
Qian = Equally. Retiring. 


(cheeyan) 


Words coming from the mouth. Speaking, telling. 


a) 


Hand binding stalks of grain into sheaves. Joining. 
A whole. 


Hand. = > ae of grain. 


16. Enthusiasm, Repose, Preparedness, Weariness, 
Yu Contentment, Joy, Elephant Dance, Providing For. 
(yoo) Provision, Freedom, Delight, Intuitive action. 

At ease, comfortable, peaceful, happy, satisfied. 

In advance. Uncertainty, indecision. Indulging. 

Traveling, frolicking. 


The palms of two hands, giving and receiving. 
Connecting, Communicating. |, we, myself. 


Resembling, representing. Constellations, stars. Portents, 
omens. Chinese chess. Acting, playing . Ancient music. 
Interpreting. The lines of Yijing. Law, ordinance. 


Elephant. This character has many other meanings: /mage. 5 
saa 
eee 
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where one is never more important than another. When we 
know this as a metaphor for our human situation, our attitude 


of heart is a humility born of the realization of our significance in the 
totality. 


oH The mouth of Qian speaks as one stalk in a sheaf of grain, 


two hands, giving and receiving. The wonderful elephant 

character here has a multitude of extended meanings that 
appear to be unrelated. But together they seem to speak of 
indications implied in the order of such varied things as the movement 
of heaven, a chess game, music, law, and Yijing itself. 


io The elephant of Yu performs a yin/yang dance between 


Qian and Yu represent two transforming powers of Dao that reflect 
each other while reflecting in our intrinsic nature, the essence of Dao 
at our core. Qian signifies the equality of all things in the unity of Dao. 
Yu signifies the contentment of living that unity. In the sheaf of Qian, 
each stalk is a small Part of the whole, yet remains uniquely itself. 
atedly in Chinese painting and poetry, 
where a person is presented as a tiny being within the immense 


of the notion of oneness of the 
universe, which equalizes all differences and 


minimizes all desire for Striving. So we see the traditional ideal of 


happiness in China has be 
enjoying a simple, rural 
Yu represents the conte 


Serene Premier, Zhuangzi (21:10) 


Jian Wu said to Sun Shu’ao, “Three times you were made premier but 
didn’t glory in it; three times you were dismissed but didn’t anguish 
over it. At first | suspected this was all an act, but now | see from your 
breathing how serene and unconcerned you are. Is it due to some 
technique of heart/mind?” 


“How could | be better than others? ” asked Sun Shu’ao. “When these 
honors were given, | knew | could not refuse them; when they were 
taken away, | knew | could not keep them. | knew that neither gain 
nor loss affect who | am, so | didn’t look glum, that’s all. | didn’t know 
whether to pin the honor on the office or me. Pinned on the office, it 
had nothing to do with me, and pinned on me, it had nothing to do 
with the office. Now | plan to just wander in the four directions. Have | 
time for worry about whether | am honored or despised? 


Confucius heard of this and said, “He is like the true ones of old, who 
could not be influenced by learned people, seduced by beautiful 
women, threatened by robbers, or befriended by either Fuxi or the 
Yellow Emperor. For them, life and death, though momentous, meant 
no change in their true self, so how much less could fame and 
fortune? Their spirits might fly over Mount Tai without a snag, dive 
deep into the water-without-wetting, live in the humblest conditions 
without distress. Heaven and earth filled them so that the more they 
gave to others, the more they had for themselves.” 


Way of Humility, Laozi (66) 


Rivers and seas rule the streams because they stay low. 
That is why they rule the streams. 

Thus a Sage serves the people with humility, 

And leads the People by following behind. 

Ruled by a Sage, the people are not burdened: 

Led by a Sage, they are content. 

A sage is Supported tirelessly by the whole world. 

A Sage does not contend, so there is no contention. 
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Left hand helping the right. Acting. i 
po 


Following, According With, Succession, The Hunt, 
The Chase, Acquiring Followers. Complying with, 
accompanying. Instantly, in the course of time, 
subsequently, consequently. 


Going step by step. Flowing. 


Footprints. 4 tg Foot., 


Cutting up meat. 


FAN 


4% 


Mound of earth. Heaping, piling, massing. B 


Flesh, meat. S 


Work On What Has Been Spoiled, Degeneration, A 

Gu Can of Worms, Destruction, Poisoning, Correction 

(goo) lilness, Corrupting, Decay, Work, Remedying, Ills 
to Be Cured, Arresting of Decay, Implosion. 
Insanity, chronic diseases, internal worms. 


ee Crawling animal, snake, worm. oO 
Vessel. yar 


5 


ES 


The flowing movement of Suiis the Way of Butchering. | say 
Ba this because the elements of the character almost seem to 


@ The vessel of Gy is teeming with Crawling animals. We have 
here a bucket Of worms. The dictionary gives two examples 
€xample is an assortment of poisonous eel 
put into a closed vessel for a year so that they devour each other ee 
€r example is a kind of voodoo or witchera 


: i f a 
involving Sticking knives into or Pouring water on the straw figure o 
Person one wants to be rid of. 


Sui and Gu are the second of four pairs of reflecting polar opposites. 
They represent t 


wo transforming aspects of Dao that reflect each 
other while Simultaneously refi 


Way. In his Ordinary task of butchering, he 
of nurturing life given to Nanyong Chu by 
Ce knows that he has just witnessed 


demonstrates all the basics 


Laozi (p. 38). And the Prin 
nurturing life in action. 


Cutting Up an Ox, Zhuangzi (3:2) 


One day Prince Hui watched his cook, Ding, cutting up an ox. His 
movements — hands extending or withdrawing, shoulders rising or 
falling, feet treading firmly or lightly and knees pressing forward or 
straightening — were in perfect rhythm and timing. He seemed to be 
dancing with his cleaver as it whished the ox apart. 


“Wonderful!” said Prince Hui. “What skill, what technique!” 


Putting down his cleaver, Ding said, “ Sir, | follow Dao, which is 
beyond skill, beyond technique. When | first began cutting up oxen, | 
saw only the outer form of the animal. After practicing for three years, 
instead of the outer form | saw the organic inner structure of the 
animal. And now | no longer use my eyes, but my whole being, freely 
sensing and following the patterns of the ox-nature. | let the blade 
discover the natural openings and spaces it can move through with 
ease. So it never cuts through a ligament or tendon, much less a 
bone.” 


“A skilled cook needs a new cleaver every year, because he cuts. An 
ordinary cook needs a new cleaver every month, because he hacks. | 
have used this one for nineteen years — on thousands of oxen — yet it 
is still as good as new. This is because the keenness of the blade has 
plenty of room to play in the open spaces it finds between the joints. It 
can be a breeze! However, sometimes | feel | am coming to a difficult 
place. Then | slow down and move with caution. | concentrate on 
what I’m doing and use the blade with great subtlety until Fap! — It all 
falls apart before my eyes. | am left standing there, knowing perfect 
Satisfaction. Then | clean my cleaver and put it away.” 


“How marvelous!” the Prince said, “From my cook | have just learned 
how to nourish life.” 
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IF 
v 


19. Overseeing, Advance and Arrival, Approaching, 

Lin Leadership, Visit, Arriving At, Achieving, On the 

(lin) Threshold, Prevailing, Nearing, Getting Ahead. 
Condescending, amicable, descending. 


mn Minister, official bowing to the prince. =, 


Q 


Multitude of people. 7a\ 
oD 


Person. Mankind, human being. r\ 


Three mouths. Multitude. 


20. Observing, Looking Down, Contemplation, Bird’s 
Guan Eye View, Viewing, Watching. Beholding, gazing on, 
(gwan) traveling for pleasure, considering, seeing, examining. 


Daoist temple. 
Heron, clamorous crested bird. te 


Bird. £ Mouths. le he) Crest. AA 


Looking, seeing. g 
Eye. 8 fe Person’s legs. 
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approaches the multitude of people, perhaps with good will, 

perhaps with condescension. Lin seems to be about position 
in worldly affairs, showing the official caught in the middle, looking up 
to the prince and down to the multitude. 


= The gazing heron of Guan can examine a pond in its search 


BE The minister of Lin bows to the prince in deference and then 


for food or it can gaze on great vistas from heaven as it flies. 
Indeed it is considered a heavenly messenger. In relation to 
eems to represent spiritual contemplation, borne out by its 


secondary meaning of Daoist temple and its use in the name of the 
goddess of compassion, Guanyin. 


Lin, it s 


Lin and Guan represent two transforming powers of Dao that reflect 
each other while reflecting in our intrinsic nature, the essence of Dao 
at our core. Lin signifies nearsighted vision, or the mundane. Guan 
Signifies farsighted vision, or the spiritual. The feeling of Lin is about 
getting nearer by descending, whereas Guan has the feeling of 
r to get a greater perspective. The 
n the worldly affairs of political life, 
N Spiritual contemplation. These are 
in our lives, trying to bring them into 
wing two stories illustrate beautifully 
vision. The marsh sparrow and well 
joy in their everyday, circumscribed 


bird called Peng. The bi 
the clouds spannin 


rising ninety thousand /i. Below, clouds and mists veil the earthly 
dust. Above, the blue sky opens to the infinity of heaven. And the 
flight of Peng to the Southern Ocean makes them one. 


A little marsh sparrow laughs at it and says, “Just what does he think 
he’s doing? Why, | can soar up to the very top of a tree, and then 
flutter back down into the grasses and bushes! Is there greater flying 
than this? Where could he be going?” 


Here we see the difference between great and small. We have all 
seen those with enough wisdom to hold an office, enough 
competence to lead a community, or even enough integrity to rule a 
country, who look at themselves through the eyes of the little marsh 
sparrow. Such people just amused Song Rongzi, who could not be 
affected if the whole world applauded him, or injured when the whole 
world condemned him. He saw the relationship between essence and 
appearance, honor and shame, and much more. Still, even though he 
was an exceptional man, he was not perfect. 


Liezi rode on the wind, lightly, without effort, and returned after fifteen 
days. Few know such joy. Still, even though he was free of walking, 
he still was not free of the wind. But just imagine someone floating on 
the very flow of heaven and earth, drifting on the very tide of 
transformation, and wandering in the infinite. Of what is he not free? 


The teaching is, “The perfect person is free of self, the spiritual 
person is free of distinction, and the sage is free of name.” 


Well Frog, Zhuangzi (17:4) 


Gongsun Long said to Mou of Wei, “As a young man, | studied the 
Dao of the former kings, and as a grown man, the significance of 
good will and morality has been clear to me. | have unified different 
and same, appraised hard and white. | have proved so to be not so 
and possible to be impossible. | have pondered the hundred schools 
of thought and mastered their reasoning. | thought | understood all 
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things! But now that | have heard the words of Zhuangzi, | am 
speechless in sheer amazement. Is it my debating skill or my 


knowledge that is not equal to his? | can’t even Open my beak to 
peep. What should | do? 


Mouzi heaved a great sigh and looked up to heaven. Laughing, he 
Said, “Haven’t you heard 


the sea turtle, 


- !Can rule all these waters and reap all 
its joys. It’s the greatest! Drop in and seel’ 


“When the great turtle tried to drop into the well, 
and its right knee stuck tight. Backing out of the 


of the sea: ‘A thousand /i can’t measure its brea 
fathoms its depth. When 


lts waters didn’t rise. Wh 


its left foot hung out 
well, it began to sing 


“Not even knowin 
trying to see thro 


g where right and wrong begin and end, yet still 
ugh the words of Zhuangzi, is like trying to make a 
mountain on its back or an inch bug race the Yellow 


€ct, you will never be up to the task! Aren’t those 
who cannot grasp these subtle wor 


are eager to display their erudite s 


ds and mysterious subjects, yet 
peech, like the well frog? 


From album of finger paintings. 36 x 57.5 cm. Nelson-Atkins Museum. 


White Egret. Gao Qipei (17"-18" cent.) Qing dynasty. 
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x 21. Biting Through, Mastication, Believing, Gnawing 


ShiHe Bite, Swallowing, Eradicating, Clenched Teeth, 
(shuh hh) Teeth Close, Bite Together, Punishment. 


oe Shi - a mouth divining, perhaps an oracle. Biting, gnawing. 


0 : Mouth. WY we Yarrow stalks used for divining. 
Plant. Two dancing 
witches. Magic. 


at He - another mouth beside a full, covered dish. The sound 


of voices. Loquacious. Sipping. Interrogative. Why not? 
Would it be better to? Pronounced differently it means: 


Cracking something between the teeth, as melon seeds. 


Mouth. we = Full vessel covered 
Tr with its lid, 


” a | 


Adorning, Decoration, Elegance, lridescently 
Composed, Grace, Beauty, Loveliness, Public 
Image. Bright, ornamental, honored. Adorned 
beautifully. 


Plants. yy 


Cowry shell, used as money in ancient times. 
Valuable. 


ve 


of The mouths of Shi He seem to be about consulting Yijing as 

oracle. One is the voice of the yarrow sticks while the other 

is the voice of the full and covered vessel, Yijing. These 

ys potent images will have to color any interpretation of Shi He 
uri as simply biting or gnawing. 


divination of Shi He. In any case, they reveal the beauty and 
elegance of natural objects formed by and _ therefore 
reflecting the underlying cosmic order on which Yijing is structured. 


y The plants and shells of Bi could represent those used in the 


Shi He and Bi represent two transforming powers of Dao that reflect 
each other while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic nature, the 
essence of Dao at our core. Shi He Signifies penetrating the surface 
appearance of things to reveal their essence. Bj Signifies that 
essence, the inner reality of things. Traditionally in China there is a 
Special reverence for two symbols of beauty: the uncarved block and 
undyed silk. These stand for simplicity and transparency, allowing the 
intrinsic nature of a thing to shine through. In mankind, intrinsic nature 
is seen as natural goodness and honesty, an innocence expressed in 
Plainness of heart/mind and artless simplicity of living. 


Beauty in the People and arts is seen as an immediate reflection from 
within. The highest beauty of a person is an inner spiritual power, the 


one radiance, Shining forth from the center. The artist, immersed in 
the essence of Dao, i 


acting Spontaneously out of his intrinsic nature, he is able to 
simply free the bell Stand from within the tree that holds it. 


Qing the Woodcarver, Zhuangzi (49:9) 


Qing the woodcarver made an exquisite bell stand. When it was 
done, those who Saw it were amazed, wondering if it was the creation 


of divine spirits. The Marquis of Lu asked, “What is the secret of this 
sublime skill you have?” 


Qing replied, “| am a simple woodcarver, with no secrets. But there is 
this: When | prepare to make a bell stand, | am careful to keep my 
spiritual energy intact. And | am also careful to clear my heart/mind by 
fasting. After three days, | can forget any thought of rewards or 
honors. After five days, | can forget any thoughts of praise for skill or 
reproach for crudeness. After seven days, | can forget any thoughts 
of my bodily form and its limbs. By then, | can forget any concern for 
pleasing the Marquis and his court. Only when my focus is centered, 
with no distractions, do | climb the mountain into the forest. There | 
observe nature’s patterns, and if | see a special tree revealing a bell 
stand within, | simply let my carving hand free it. If not, | can let it go. 
It may be because my intrinsic nature became one with the intrinsic 
nature of the tree, that this bell stand seems to be a gift of the spirit.” 


Loss of Intrinsic Nature. Zhuangzi (12:15) 


When a hundred-year-old tree is cut up to make bowls for sacrificial 
wine, the wood scraps end up in a ditch. Comparing the bowls with 
the scraps, we find that while one is much more beautiful, both have 
lost their intrinsic nature... . . Our intrinsic nature is lost in five ways. 
The five colors dazzle our eyes, blocking our seeing. The five tones 
enthrall our ears, obstructing our hearing. The five odors captivate our 
noses, plugging up our heads. The five flavors mesmerize our 
mouths, obscuring our taste. And likes and dislikes ruffle our 
heart/mind and rattle our nature. 


Though these things are harmful to life, Yangzi and Mozi think they 
lead to the fulfillment of our nature. But if it means loss of freedom, 
how can it mean fulfillment of our nature? If it can, then the caged 
dove or pigeon may consider its nature fulfilled. Besides, likes and 
dislikes, sounds and colors are just internal clutter. Furry and feathery 
hats and official tablets tucked into long sashes are just external 
trappings. Stuffed with clutter inside and entangled in trappings 
outside, if we can still claim fulfillment of our nature, then the criminal 
with hands bound together and fingers in a press, and the tiger and 
leopard in Cages may also claim their natures fulfilled. 
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Splitting Apart, Stripping (Away), Falling, Flaying, 
Bo Peeling Off, Hurting, Exploring, Destruction, Loss, 
(boh) Disintegration, Fracturing, Intrigue, Freeing 

x Yourself. Carving wood. Tearing. 


Axe trimming a tree. Beheading. 


44 
TO 


NI 


Knife. Cutting. 


=i 


{ 


24. Return, Recovery, The Turning Point, Turning 
Fu Back. Repeating, answering, restoring. 
(f0o) 


Stepping with the left foot. Walking. 


IAS 
(ES Person going to a walled city, returning to a place. 


; Potted 
City walls with a watchtower. Ss 


Person going. ~ 
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A 


jan} 


and bark cut away, Suggesting the miracle of regeneration 
that we see in plant life. A branch cut from a tree dies, but 
another replaces it. The branch is not separate, but part of a larger, 


ad continuing life. The image of Bois a very potent metaphor for rebirth, 
¥ new life springing from death. 


The tree of Bo has been topped with an axe, its branches 
All 


Asx the footsteps of Fu lead back to a city they have often visited 
= ze. before. The city is a center, a hub from which all roads leave 
" and return. This return is not an end, but a return to the 
aa beginning, the Origin. It suggests cyclic movement, such as that of the 
Seasons. In fact, Fu is associated with the winter solstice, when the 


receding light begins its return. Fu is about regeneration, which brings 
freshness and wholeness. 


Bo and Fu represent two transforming powers of Dao that reflect each 


y other while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic nature, the 
rd essence of Dao at our cor 


constantly changing. 


| The universal Principle of change in nature and the inner principle of 
Change in the person are identical. Bo and Fu transform our human 
’ life in many ways, but ultimately they represent peeling away layer 
after layer of accumulation to reveal what has been hidden. They are 
s about dying to worldly values in order to realize a larger way of life, a 
return to our intrinsic nature, the essence of Dao at our core - 
returning to Dao. Drifting in a boat is Zhuangzi’s metaphor for life in 
the emptiness, silence and stillness at the core of Dao. 


Call it Dao, Laozi (25) 


Even before heaven and earth, 

There was a mysterious wholeness. 

Silent, empty, alone, unchanging, eternally turning, 
Maybe it is the mother of the world. 

Since we do not know its name, call it Dao. 
Pressed to describe it, call it great. 

As great, it flows infinitely. 

As infinitely flowing, it reaches far. 

As far-reaching, it ultimately returns. 
Therefore, “Dao is great, heaven is great, 
Earth is great and humanity is also great.” 
These are the four greats of the universe, 
And humanity is one of them. 

Humanity accords with earth. 

Earth accords with heaven. 

Heaven accords with Dao. 

And Dao accords with its own nature. 


Drifting in a Boat, Zhuangzi (15:1) 


There are those who have let go of everything, yet want for nothing. 
They are contented, desiring nothing, but their days are filled with 
abundance. This is the Dao of heaven and earth, the wellspring of a 
Sage. The teaching is: “Clarity, silence, stillness, emptiness -- these 
are at the very core of Dao and its virtue. A sage reposing therein is 
tranquil; tranquil therein, and still.” When one is tranquil and still, 
suffering, afflictions and evil forces cannot penetrate -- the virtue 
remains whole and the spirit unblemished. 


Sages live in harmony with the movement of heaven, and see death 
as only a ripple in the flow of eternal transformation; in stillness -- 
Seeing the subtle potency in the trough of Yin; in action -- seeing the 
clear power in the crest of Yang. They look for neither gain nor loss, 
respond only when approached, act only when nudged, surface only 
when essential. Letting go of proficiency and pretense, and according 


with the patterns of heaven, they encounter neither discord from 
heaven nor disharmony from worldly things, free from both the 
reproach of mankind and the approach of ghosts. To them, life is 
drifting in a boat, death is a peaceful interlude. Free from both regrets 
and ambitions, they shine with light -- dazzling no one; resonate with 
devotion -- avowing nothing. Asleep without dreams; awake without 
Care, sages live with pure spirit and bright soul.” Empty, silent and 
still, one participates in the principles of heaven. 


Returning To the Root, Laozi (16) 


Become fully empty. 

Embrace the harmony of silence. 

Watch all things arise in order to return, 
Growing, flourishing, and returning to the root. 
Returning to the root is Stillness, 

Stillness is the renewal of life. 

The renewal of life is the constant. 

Knowing the constant is insight. 

Not knowing the constant courts chaos. 
Knowing the constant opens the heart/mind. 
Opening the mind opens the heart. 

An open heart is the way of virtue. 

The way of virtue is the way of nature. 

The way of nature is the way of Dao. 

The way of Dao is eternal, 

Though the body dies. 


Opposite: 
In letters of gold on Emperor Tang’s bathtub: 


As the Sun makes it new, 
Day by day make it new, 
Yet again make it new. 
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25. 
Wu Wang 


(woo wahing) 


Innocence, The Unexpected, Integrity, Fidelity. 
No Error, No Expectations, Propriety, Without 
Embroiling, Without Falsehood, No Errancy, 
Instinctive Goodness. 


Wu — person in exertion against an obstacle. Not, no. 
Negation. 


Obstacle. Person with weight on right 
eg, r=] leg, making an effort. 


Wang — a woman hidden from view. False, foolish, 
incoherent, absurd, reckless, disorderly. 


Something under a cover. Hiding. 1A rad Woman, female. 
< 


26. 
Da Xu 


(dah shoo) 


Penetrating, 
immersing, 


Great Nourisher, Great Accumulation, Great 
Cultivation of Qi, The Taming Power of the 
Great, Nurturance of the Great, Big Restraint, 
Big is Tamed, Great Buildup, Big Cattle, Great 
Domestication, Restraint by the Strong. 


Da-— person with arms extending. Big, tall, great, noble, 
vast, extensive. Very, much. 


Xu - green fields. Meadows, pastures, domestic animals. 
Feeding, cultivating. Storing up. 


Putting thread in dye. Green. Dark, deep, mysterious, oom 
profound, subtle. Taoism, metaphysics. 8 


Silk cocoons. Thread spun 
8 from two cocoons. 
Field, country. wb 
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The person of Wu Wang is struggling to either hide Or reveal 

7e the female. Our interpretation of this depends on whether we 
think the many derogatory definitions of Wang apply to the 
female who must be hidden, or to the hidden female who 

3 must be revealed. My admittedly biased interpretation is that 
all these undesirable qualities result because she is hidden. 


That is why | read Wu Wang as an unveiling of the feminine principle. 


The large green fields of Da Xu area metaphor for our great 


4N fields of endeavor, traditionally seen in China as self- 

Cultivation of wholeness through a return to our intrinsic 

: nature and a life of simplicity and humility. Xu’s green 
element, Showing thread bein 

eS connotation of the m 

Spiritual nature of Da Xu. 


g dyed, and carrying a 
ysterious and profound, implies the 


Wu Wang and Da Xu represent two 
reflect each other while simultan 
nature, the essence of Dao at 
integrity, acting out of our intrin 
signifies our highest spiritual e 
integrity. This involves returni 
with our feminine and masculi 
the following, Laozi reminds 
keep to the feminine. Our stre 
virtue are all feminine in n 
nurturing, acting without cont 


transforming powers of Dao that 
eously reflecting in our intrinsic 
our core. Wu Wang signifies natural 
Sic nature in accord with Dao. Da Xu 
ndeavor, the cultivation of that natural 
ng to a condition of inner wholeness, 
ne factors in balance and harmony. In 
us to be aware of the masculine, but 
ngth must be soft. The traits of absolute 
ature: giving birth without possessing, 
rolling and leading without dominating. 


Absolute Virtue, Laozi (10) 


Embracing Spirit and soul as one, 

Can you embody harmony? 

With energy strong, yet soft, 

Can you breathe like a newborn babe? 
Polishing and cleansing the inner eye, 
Can you Wipe away the Stains? 


Loving the people and ruling the land, 
Can you act artlessly? 

Opening and closing the heavenly gate, 
Can you follow the feminine principle? 
Seeing all things clearly and simply, 
Can you let them follow their natural course? 
To give birth, to nurture, 

To give birth without possessing, 

To act without controlling, 

To lead without dominating, 

This is absolute virtue. 


Valley of the World, Laozi (28) 


To be aware of the masculine, but keep to the feminine 
Is to become the womb of the world. 

Become the womb of the world, 

Attain the original integrity, which is wholeness, 
And return again to the innocence of the child. 

To be conscious of the white, but keep to the black 
Is to become the essence of the world. 

Become the essence of the world, 

Attain the original integrity, which is naturalness, 
And return again to the unity of the infinite. 

To be familiar with esteem, but keep to humility, 

Is to become the valley of the world. 

Become the valley of the world, 

Attain the original integrity, which is completeness, 
And return again to the simplicity of uncarved wood. 
The original integrity of the wood is lost 

When shaped into vessels for the sage’s use. 
Therefore the great artisan does little cutting. 
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27. Nourishment, Jaws, Cheeks, Bulging Cheeks, 
Vi Corners of the Mouth, Nourishing, Swallowing, 
(ée) Sagacious Counsel. Rearing. Keeping fit, caring 


for oneself. Chin. 


(P Face with projecting chin. Chin. Ha 
Head, body and legs. Person, head. B 
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28. Preponderance of the Great, Preeminence, Great 
DaGuo_ Excess, Great Passing, Overdoing, Big Gets By, 
(dah gwoh) The Passing of Greatness, Flying Way Above, 

Great Exceeding, Overdevelopment of the Great, 
Major Superiority, Great Gains. 


Da — person with arms extending. Big, tall, great, vast, 
noble, extensive. Very, much. 


Guo — dancing skeleton with a wry mouth? Well, its 
's) dictionary meanings are exceeding, transgressing, passing 
through or by, undergoing a process. Error, fault. 


re 


Going step by step, Flowing. 


Footprints. Stas lk Foot . 


iE 
Defective mouth bones, Cleft palate, wry 
mouth. Vv 


Skeleton. it Mouth. 
o ~ 
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The very prominent chin of Yi, with its Suggestion of chewing 

tied and swallowing, represents nourishment of universal life, 
including nourishment of the whole, spiritual/physical person. 
The flow of Da Guo is a great process of passing beyond. 
WN The skeleton with its wry mouth definitely is a suggestion of 
fA death -- surely the great passing beyond. Da Guo echoes 
ord . . . . . . 
io) the Chinese view of life and death as a coming and going in 


the flowing transformation of Dao. 


Yi and Da Guo are the second of four pairs of non-reflecting polar 
Opposites. They represent two transforming powers of Dao that 
generate each other while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic 
nature, the essence of Dao at our core. Yi signifies life sustained by 
nourishment. Da Guo Signifies death as a great flowing beyond. Since 
ancient times in China, the aim of nourishment of life has been for 
health and longevity as well as for Spiritual immortality as one with 
Dao. Its practice Spans the gamut from a physical love of food 
through a profusion of Systems, such as medicine and martial arts, to 
the purely spiritual disciplines of inner alchemy and meditation. These 
have been developed with the Purpose of enhancing life or preserving 
natural integrity, but they are always based on awareness of death, 
the final and complete merging with Dao. In addition to the following 


selections from Zhuangzi, see the stories of Nanyong Chu (page 37) 
and Cook Ding, (page 69). 


Forsaking the World, Zhuangzi (19:1) 


We must nourish our bodies with material things, yet our bodies can 
go unnourished even though we have more than enough material 
things. We must take Care of our bodies if we want to live, yet we can 
lose our lives even though we take care of our bodies. Alas, we 
Cannot control the coming or going of life. Isn't it sad that worldly 


People busily go about taking care of their bodies, thinking they are 
Preserving life? 


But what are we to do when we have to do these things that are not 
worth doing? If we do not want to live for our bodies, we must forsake 
the world. Forsaking the world, we will be free of entanglements. Free 
of entanglements, we will be tranquil and serene. Tranquil and 
serene, we will be reborn into a new life. Reborn into a new life, we 
will come close to Dao. But why forsake the world and let go of life? 
Forsaking the world, our bodies will be at ease. Letting go of life, our 
spirits will be whole. When our bodies are at ease and our spirits 
whole, we become one with heaven. All things are formed in the 
embrace of heaven and earth. Our bodies are formed when spirit and 
matter unite. When spirit departs, it returns to the origin of things. 


Great Attainment, Zhuangzi (2275) 


Look at the people dwelling here in the Middle Kingdom between 
heaven and earth. Though human at this moment, they will all 
eventually return to the source. From the fountainhead at the source, 
being is seen only as bubbles in the wellspring, lasting only a 

moment. Long life or early death -- you can't tell one bubble from the 
next... . Just as the fruit-bearing power of plants is intrinsic in the 
patterns of nature, so is the behavioral power of humans. A sage 
neither resists the natural flow of events nor interferes with it. Yielding 
to the flow of nature is integrity; dissolving in the flow of nature is Dao. 


Our life between heaven and earth is like a white colt dashing past a 
crevice in the rock -- gone before it is truly seen. Appearing and 
disappearing, we call one transformation birth and the other death. 
Though alll of life sighs and mankind grieves, death is only letting go 
of the bowstring to release the arrow. Spiraling in flight, the soul, spirit 
and body return home. Death leads to life and life leads to death. We 
may know this, but the person of Dao is unconcerned with it. We may 
Speak of it, but the person of Dao does not, and one who does is not 
a person of Dao. Dao cannot be glimpsed by even the keenest vision, 
SO we keep quiet and do not squabble about it. Dao is forever silent, 
SO We never ever try to hear it. This is called the great attainment. 
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(kahn) 


Water, Watery Depths, The Abysmal, The Abyss, 
Mastering Pitfalls, Sinking, Flood, Disaster, Pits, 
Multiple Danger, Testing Wings Over the Chasm 
Gorge, Darkness. Hole, snare, crisis. A small wine 
vessel or cup. Kan is used for water only in Yijing. 


Earth, soil, ground. +t 


Person’s breath. Breathing. Out of breath, 
exhausted. Owing money. Deficiency. 


b] 


PANG 


Breath, air. 3 ke Person's legs. 


. 


Fire, Brightness, Separateness, Flaming Beauty, 
Shining Brightly, Shining Light, The Clinging, The 
Sun Beast, Radiance, Cohesion, The Cosmic 
Mean, Illumination. Oriole. Leaving, meeting with, 
retiring, falling into, deciding, setting out, passing 
through. Distant, apart, paired. Liis used for 
brightness or fire only in Yijing. 


Yak. Bright, elegant, opposing. 4 
Bird. Hiigh. & 


a 


a valley, gorge or well, a receptive space with potential for 


being filled. Its use in Yijing as water implies the flow of water 
into or through it, and perhaps filling it. 


va Like a person out of breath, Kan is out of earth. It represents 


yak ever came be associated with brightness and elegance 
— its dictionary meanings — may never be known. Let’s just 


enjoy itas a wondertully intriguing mystery and say that Li represents 
a beautiful, golden bird like an oriole. 


43 The bird of Liis accompanied by a yak? How the ungainly 


Kan and Liare the third of four pairs of non-reflecting polar opposites. 
They represent two transforming powers of Dao that generate each 
other while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic nature, the 
essence of Dao at our core. The powerful images of Kan and Li are 
rich with multilayered symbolism best seen as the complementary 
Opposites that they are. Kan is water; Li is fire. Kan is earthly; Li is 
heavenly. Kan is darkness; Li is light. Kan is yin; Liis yang. Perhaps 
Li is the sun, the solar bird caught in the net of heaven, radiant as it 
Passes through the sky each day to return to Kan, the darkness of the 
abyss each night. Or perhaps it represents knowing, conscious mind 
Separating us from the One, while Kan represents unknowing, ever- 


Conscious mind beyond the senses uniting us with Dao. Kan and Li 
Signify these and more. 


Kan and LI represent the earthly equivalents of Qian and Kun (1&2), 
This means that we, as human, can experience the union of heaven 
and earth as the union of Kan and Li. The union of fire and water is a 
universal symbol of great potency used in this way for the mystical 
experience. In Western mysticism we have, for instance, Jacob 
Boehme’s “falling into the fire of light when human life gives itself toa 
nothing.” The fire casts a circle of light within a deep, limitless 
darkness, the nothingness of the divine mystery. The Gospel of John 
calls this the light shining in the darkness. The darkness itself is 
shining! The Chinese tradition is rich in the use of these symbols as 
the two that become One in the stillness of meditation, examples of 
which we see in the following selections from Zhuangzi. 


Perfect Dao, Zhuangzi (11:4) 


Master Completely Complete said, “Come, and | will tell you about 
perfect Dao. Dark and abysmal is its profundity; mysterious and silent 
is its boundlessness. Let go of seeing and hearing. Wrap the spirit in 
silence and the body will set itself right. Be still and pure, without 
exerting your body or disturbing your essence, and you will become 
immortal. With eye unseeing, ear unhearing, and mind unknowing, 
spirit will watch over your body, and you will achieve immortality. 
Cherish the inner, disregard the outer, for too much knowing is harm- 
ful. Then | will carry you above the great brightness, to the source of 
ultimate yang, and | will show you through the dark and mysterious 
gate, to the source of ultimate yin. Heaven and earth have their 
regulators; yin and yang have their reservoirs. You have only to watch 
over your own person with care, and all things will of themselves 
invigorate you. | retain the original union, dwelling in harmony with all, 
and thereby have lived for twelve hundred years, and my body has 
never known decay. 


-. Come, and | will tell you. The thing | speak of is inexhaustible, 
and yet all assume it has an end. The thing | speak of is unfathom- 
able, yet all assume it has a limit. One who attains Dao will be radiant 
on high and princely in the world. But one who does not attain Dao, 
though seeing the light above, will remain as dust below. All things 
that grow are born of dust and return to dust. Now | will leave you, to 
enter the gate of the endless and wander in the limitless, to blend my 
light with sun and moon, to become eternal with heaven and earth. | 


Care not if people see as | see, for though others may die, | alone will 
Survive!” 


Silence of Dao, Zhuangzi (12:3) 


How silent, how still, how clear is Dao! Without stillness, metal would 
have no ring. Stone would have no tone when struck. The sound is 
latent in metal and the all of Dao. When called forth it sounds out of 
Dao and returns to silence. What is this that reveals to all things their 
qualities? It moves through life freely, quietly and simply, unstained 
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— Or 


by worldly affairs, rooted deep in the wellspring that is at the very 
source. Embracing spirit, its great heart/mind resonates with the 
world. No Dao, no form. No virtue, no life. Life lives, virtue nurtures, 
Dao moves. Spontaneously it dances forth and all creation follows. 

It moves beyond life. Looked at it is dark. Listened to it is silent. But in 
the darkest dark light shines. In the stillest silence harmony sounds. 
In the deepest depth it realizes appearance. In the highest heights it 
realizes essence. It contains all that is and is not. It is the stillness at 


the center of all transformation, where great is small, long is short, 
and far is near. 


Fasting of the Heart/mind, Zhuangzi (4:1) 


Yan Hui: “What is fasting of the heart/mind?” 


Confucius: “Focus your will. Don’t listen with your ears or with your 
heart/mind, but with your Spirit. Ears fill up with sound, heart/mind fills 
up with images, but spirit remains empty - and Dao remains in 
emptiness. Emptiness is the fasting of the heart/mind.” 


Yan Hui: “Before this fasting, | would know myself as Hui. After this 
fasting, there would be no Hui. Would this be emptiness?” 


Confucius: “You have it! Now | can instruct you..... Contain 
yourself, center yourself and be willing to yield. Then you might 
Succeed. It is easy to walk, but it is not easy to walk without touching 
the ground. It is easy to be false when dealing with men, but it is not 
easy to be false when dealing with heaven. You know of flying with 
wings, but you still do not know of flying without wings. You know of 
acting through knowing, but you still do not know of acting through 
un-knowing. Look into the emptiness, where the light is born. 
Treasures are hidden in the Stillness. Without stillness, though the 
body sits the mind will race. With eyes and ears focused inward, and 
with knowing heart/mind kept out, even gods and spirits will come to 


you, not to mention people. This is the way of transformation, the 


— way of Yu and Shun, the way faithfully followed by Fu Xi and 
| 


Zhu. It is the way even we can follow today.” 


The Book of Poems says: 
The twittering yellow bird, 

The bright silky warbler 
Talkative as a cricket 

Comes to rest 

In the hollow corner of the hill. 


From Zeng’s comment on 
Confucius: The Great Learning 
Tr. Ezra Pound 
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31. Wooing, Sensitivity, Attraction, Sensation, Union, 
Xian Cutting, Influence, Harmony, Movement, Mutual 
(shéean) Influence, Stimulation, Conjoining, Combination, 

Reciprocity, Focusing. Biting, wounding with the 


mouth. \t now has the meaning of together, complete, 
whole, all. 


\) 
Weapon, halberd. fhe 
Wound. Gees Mouth. Le 


= Another word, Gan, comes closer to the 
em meaning usually given to this hexagram.. 
In it the heart element is added to Xian, 
showing the heart bitten by a passion. 
Emotion. Influencing, moving. Perhaps 


this was the original name, and at some point the heart 
was left out. 
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32. Constancy, Diligency. Duration, Steadfastness, 
Heng Long Lasting, Permanence, Persevering, Inner 
(hung) Light, Enduring. Continuing. Regular, perpetual. 


Heart/mind. GP 


Boat going between two riverbanks. Passing, Se 
crossing, connecting. Duration. Universal. Bs) 
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(21) the biting jaws and teeth must come together, upper jaw 
going down, lower jaw goes up. They function as one in their 
opposing yet unifying, completing and harmonizing movement. Even 
in the ordinary, everyday action of biting we have an example of the 
interdependence of complementary opposites. Of what use is one jaw 
biting? 


fax. The mouth of Xian bites as a weapon. Here, as in Shi He 


boat of Heng crosses back and forth between riverbanks. 
pemmee The end of one trip is the beginning of the return. The 
beating heart and the river crossing are metaphors for the rhythmic, 
cyclic patterns of nature in the heavens and on earth. 


oe The heart of Heng beats rhythmically and constantly, as the 


Xian and Heng represent two transforming powers of Dao that reflect 
each other while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic nature, the 
essence of Dao at our core. Xian signifies unity of movement in 
opposition. Heng signifies cyclic movement in time and space. Xian 
and Heng together tell of the constantly changing cycle of existence -- 
our dynamic, organic universe. They teach the basic principle of 
Yijing, that all exists because of the interplay of opposites that 
complete rather than oppose each other. Any pair of opposites is a 
unity -- different aspects of the same process. As there is no going 
toward that does not involve a coming from, movement is unified in 
opposition. As there is no going away that does not involve a return, 
movement is cyclic. Any permanence we know is sustained by the 
eternally alternating opposites. The only constant is change. 


Eternal Cycles, Zhuangzi (25:10) 


We know there are more than ‘the ten thousand things’ when we 
speak of all that exists - we just use that number because it is so 
great. Heaven and earth are great in form, yin and yang are great in 
energy, but Dao is great in both. Because it is so great we call it Dao, 
but that cannot be compared to any other name. To call it Dao in the 


same way we call dogs dogs and horses horses would miss the mark 
by far! 


See When yin and yang interact, they reflect, incite and limit each 
other. From this interaction, the four seasons come and go in turn, 
creating and destroying each other. Hence also come liking and 
disliking, yielding and resisting. Male and female are separated and 
then united. Calm and storm follow each other. Fortune and 
misfortune give birth to each other. When tension and relaxation 
brush up against each other, we have coagulating and dispersing. 
This is what we can say about tangible things and their subtle 
essence. The order we find in things is based on the relationship of 
ebb and flow. When a limit is reached, each thing must return to its 
opposite; when an end is reached, there must be a new beginning. 
This is inherent in all tangible things, and any knowledge we have 
depends on tangible things. We can neither know nor say more. 
Those who glimpse the movement of Dao will never try to follow 
something beyond its final ending or seek it beyond its first beginning. 
That is where all talk ends. 


Greatest Mourner, Zhuangzi (6:7) 


Yan Hui: “When Cai Mengsun’s mother died, he cried without tears, 
grieved without heartache, and mourned without sorrow. Even so, he 
is said to be the greatest mourner in the state of Lu. How cana 
reputation be so groundless? | am puzzled.” 


Confucius:: “Mengsun, having truly attained Dao, is beyond judgment! 
He has let go of much in his life, but some things still cling to him. He 
doesn’t know where life comes from or where it goes at death - or 
which comes first, life or death. He flows with the changes, accepting 
whatever they have in store for him. What we think is changing may 
be constant, and what we think is constant may be changing. 
Perhaps you and | are dreaming and have yet to wake up. But 
Mengsun knows that although the form changes the substance 
remains constant. The death was to him no more than leaving one’s 
home at dawn. Of those who wept, only Mengsun was awake, 
following his true nature. 
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33. Withdrawal, Retreat, Yielding, Retirement, The 
Dun Piglet, Withholding. Hiding, going into obscurity, 
(duhn) concealing oneself. Deceiving. 


Going step by step, flowing. 


Footprints. jag Foot. 
oo" 


Suckling pig, sometimes offered for sacrifice. 


Flesh. A 4 Pig. 
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34. The Power of the Great, Great Vigor, Maturity, 
Da Zhuang Great Power, Great Strength, Big Uses Force, 
(dah jwaling) Great Injury, Great Invigorating. 


Da -- person with arms extending. Big, tall, vast, 
extensive, great, noble. Very, much. 


Zhuang -- stout person. Strong, healthy, flourishing, 
+ vigorous, fertile. 


Half of a tree. Thick, strong. 4 


Person. Sage, scholar, gentleman. Affair, thing. 


5 
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this because its images echo so clearly Zhuangzi’s story 

about sacrificial pigs. The choice it presents is between living 
a long, humble life in peace or losing one’s life in a short blaze of 
great power, riches and fame. 


4h The flowing movement of Dun is the Way of the Piglet. | say 


The person of Da Zhuang is sturdy and strong as half a tree. 
IN This power could be due to a number of things, such as 
great wealth, physical Strength, or high position. But from 
qx Zhuangzi and Laozi we learn that the power of the truly great 
person is spiritual. 


Dun and Da Zhuang represent two transforming aspects of Dao that 
reflect each other while simultaneously reflecting in our intrinsic 
nature, the essence of Dao at our core. Dun signifies a humble life 
lived in obscurity. Da Zhuang signifies the power of a great person. In 
the following, Zhuangzi and Laozi teach that the power of a great 
person, a sage, rests on an inconspicuous participation in ordinary 
community life, subtly benefiting, guiding and harmonizing all. The 
power of the sage is inseparable from the power of the piglets. 


Sacrificial] Swine, Zhuangzi (19:5) 


Let me tell you about the Grand Auger, whose duty it was to perform 
the ritual sacrifice of swine and reading of omens on feast days. One 
day, wearing his long, black robes, he went to the pigpen to counsel 
the pigs: “You have no reason to complain about dying. | myself will 
fatten you on choice grain for three months. Then | myself will keep 
Vigil for ten days and fast for three more. Finally, with great ceremony 
| myself will offer your hams and shoulders on white rushes spread 
upon the sacrificial altar. What more could a pig want?” But from the 
pigs’ Perspective, he would have Said, “ Better to be fed only chaff 
and bran and cortiinue to live peacefully in our pen.” For himself he 


Preferred to live, even briefly, the good life of a high official with 
power, riches and honor, and then in death to be carried in an 
elegantly decorated hearse. But the Pigs wouldn't give a fig for such a 
life. Why did he see things so differently from the pigs?” 


Great Person, Zhuangzi (24:10) 


A sage embraces all heaven and earth and benefits all under heaven, 
but remains unknown. For this reason, such a person has no titles in 
life, no memorials in death, and accumulates neither wealth nor fame. 
This is a great person. 


Just because a dog barks well, we don’t consider it good. Just 
because a man speaks well, we don’t consider him worthy -- much 
less great. One who is already great doesn’t have to seek greatness 
or integrity. Nothing is more complete than heaven and earth, but 
have they ever sought completeness? One who is truly complete 
doesn't seek, doesn't lose, doesn’t oppose, and doesn’t change for 
the sake of things. Finding the infinite within and the timeless in 
antiquity is the truth of the great person. 


A Sage is Like Water, Laozi (8) 


A sage is like water. 

Following the course of nature, 

Water nurtures the ten thousand things, 
And seeks the lowly places mankind Scorms, 
Where it is close to Dao. 

Therefore, a Sage: 

For dwelling, seeks humility, 

For heart/mind, seeks depth, 

For friendship, seeks compassion, 

For speech, seeks sincerity, 

For governance, seeks harmony, 

For business, seeks Capacity, 

For action, seeks timeliness. 
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35. Progress, Advance, Advancement, Forwardness, 
Jin Promotion, Rising, Prospering. Attaching to, 
(jin) increasing, growing, flourishing, advancing. A drum. 


wy g Birds flying to earth. We 


Sun, day. 
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35. Progress, Advance, Advancement, Forwardness, 
Jin Promotion, Rising, Prospering. Attaching to, 
(jin) increasing, growing, flourishing, advancing. A drum. 


Ow Birds flying to earth. wy % 
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Sun, day. 
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